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Editorial Notes 


The problems of reproduction are num- 
erous, especially if one listens to people 
who express opinions on the subject. Last 
month we received a most interesting let- 
ter from an Eastern dealer, who asks us 
not to mention his name. He begins rather 
bluntly by saying that “until a// phono- 
graphs have approximately similar repro- 
ducing characteristics the attempt to say 
what records are good and desirable from 
the reproductive standpoint will have to 
depend upon the honest intent of the re- 
viewer.” The honest intent of the reviewer 
is often questioned by those who do not 
know the secrets of reproduction. By and 
large our readers seem to find that we are 
fairly accurate in our judgments, and where 
there has been disagreement, we have not 
infrequently been able to show a reader 
that he too can arrive at the same con- 
clusion as ourselves by manipulating his 
controls in a different fashion, or by the 
use of a different type of needle. It be- 
comes increasingly apparent that few peo- 
ple know how, when, and why to adjust 
their bass and treble controls. Modern re- 
cording varies greatly. For example, most 
European recordings have more bass than 
most domestic ones, hence the bass, when 
reproducing the-latter, should be increased 
(and, of course, decreased when playing 
the former). This is important. Most 
European recordings are less resonant than 
American ones. English critics find the 
“particular type of resonance prevalent in 
American recordings often of an ear- 
piercing quality.” One would be inclined 
to feel that these gentlemen also are un- 
aware of their controls or else do not 
possess those necessary to amplify the low- 
er tones in order to balance the upper 
ones. 





Continuing our correspondent’s letter: 
Last winter I offered my clients the op- 
portunity to buy a record made privately 
by a radio artist. Made in a small studio, 
it had some of the infirmities one might 
expect. I have forgotten how Many copies 
I sent out, but I do remember that from 
a man in Pennsylvania came denunciation 
for having offered such a record for sale 
—it was ‘rotten’. From Oklahoma, and also 
from Seattle came enthusiastic praise. A 
Kansas Citian ordered a second copy. A 
Main Liner sent his copy back with un- 
mistakably reproachful remarks. At an- 
other time, a physician in upper New York 
State wrote me an acknowledgement of 
a shipment of recently issued Columbia 
records and was rhapsodic in his praise of 
their velvety smoothness. Almost in the 
same mail came a letter from an Oklaho- 
man who, in referring to Columbia re- 
cords of the same issue, wanted to know 
how that concern had the affrontery to 
expect the public to pay good money for 
such scratchy surfaces. When I told him 
about the physician, his comment came 
back in rhyme, urging a psychiatrist for 
the doctor. 


Machines Not Alike 


‘Now, here is another curious angle. 
The physician mentioned above uses a 
Philharmonic. In Michigan there is a util- 
ity company official who uses a similar 
machine. From the letters I receive both 
instruments have their peculiarities, and 
the two men are not in agreement on the 
same recordings. The Michigan man still 
retains his old machine on which he plays 
those records he doesn't enjoy on the new 
machine, which plays other records ‘so 
beautifully’ that they are not enjoyable on 
the old. Three different clients who own 
one of the best Scott outfits are in constant 
disagreement on recordings. One swears 
by the Scott, says it has a tonal quality 
that cannot be beaten; another says it 
loses quality when he turns the volume 
control down. A member of my own 
family had his old outfit modernized and 
now half his collection, which he form- 
erly thought perfect, sounds drab or dis- 
torted. | recommended some records that 
always sounded good to me to the owner 
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of a magnificent M-P Concert Installation. 
They came back. 

“I'm convinced of one thing now—a 
phonograph can be too darned good as 
well as too darned lousey, and, on top of 
that, except for guidance as to musicianly 
merits, few reviews are worth much com- 
pared to actually hearing the recordings 
on the particular machine the prospective 
purchaser owns; but to arrange that is a 
Grade A headache for the trade.” 

After fifteen years of reviewing records 
and making a serious study of recording 
and the problems of reproduction, we 
are convinced that all too few people know 
what really good reproduction is, just as 
we know that few are capable of mani- 
pulating a good machine to get the best 
out of their recordings. Most people per- 
sist in drowning their reproduction with 
too much bass, apparently unaware that 
clarity of line and tonal nuance are easily 
destroyed in this manner. Too many peo- 
ple are still reluctant to open up their 
treble control because they dislike any 
sign of surface noise. Well, surface noise 
can be annoying, but since it is a high- 
frequency sound it is logical that one must 
accept some of it if there is to be a full 
reproduction of highs. But not all troubles 
of reproduction are attributable to controls. 
The use of wrong needles, inferior pick- 
ups and other weak points in the repro- 
ducing equipment may contribute. 


Many Machines 


We've never counted the number of 
makes of machines on the market, or the 
various degrees of reproductive quality 
that one can encounter if so minded. 
We are naturally aware of the fact that 
such diversity exists, but there are such 
things as good and bad; and when we 
criticize records we use the best equip- 
ment. When we say “best” equipment we 
do not mean a super-de-luxe outfit with 
a half dozen speakers, a 40-watt amplifier 
and ten volume controls. After all, only 
so much goes into a record, and as our 
correspondent remarks a machine can be 
Our conception of the best 
equipment is a machine equipped to re- 
produce accurately and realistically the 
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TECHNICAL TOPICS 


SCS VS. FILMS” | 


Over and over again music lovers who 
have struggled for various periods 
with the inconveniences of disc records 
will ask the writer, with unconcealed hope 
in their voices, “When do we get sound- 
on-film?” The obvious inference is that 
when the industry finally consents to put 
sound-on-film for the home on a full com- 
mercial basis, supplanting, or at least sup- 
plementing, the present production of disc 
records, the millennium will have come. 
One will snap the switch and then sit lux- 
uriously back while breath-taking music 
pours into the room, without stop or stint, 
as long as the listener feels able to take it. 
No jumping up at four-minute intervals, 
no grinding of destructive record chang- 
ers, no surface noise, no distortion, no 
needle changing—just music. 

It is a shame to destroy a dream so 
beautiful, but a short look at the actual 
state of sound-on-film will show that it 
cannot produce anything quite as fine as 
this music lover's paradise. Film also has 
its shortcomings and inconveniences, quite 
on a par with those of disc records, and 
these difficulties have been just as im- 
portant as the industry’s investment in 
discs in keeping film out of the music 
lover's living room. The situation can be 
more accurately described as the result of 
an initial choice between two _possibili- 
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ties, with the resulting technical and com- 
mercial development tending to perpetu- 
ate the choice made. 

Recording on films is almost as old as 
sound recording itself. Experiments were 
made with it before the turn of the cen- 
tury. However, along about 1905 the flat 
disc became the dominant medium for 
home music reproduction, and nothing 
else was used for sound recording for over 
twenty years. This gave disc recording 
such a long developmental advantage over 
film — both were very imperfect in their 
beginnings—that it is at least possible 
that film would never have been heard of 
again. Except for the movies! 

Beginning in 1928, the movie industry 
has poured out a continuous stream of 
money reaching into millions to bring 
sound-on-film to an acceptable state of 
advancement. This heavy attack from a 
new quarter has not only advanced film- 
sound vastly but has shaken the whole in- 
dustry and technique of sound recording 
to its foundations. A highly informative 
piece could be written on the debt that 
the present state of sound reproduction 
in the home owes to the movie moguls. 
Both disc and film recording have been 
improved many times within the last 15 
years. 

But even though sound on film has ad- 
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vanced to an acceptable state of “perfec- 
tion” as used with the projection of mo- 
tion pictures, it still has important short- 
comings when considered for music in 
the living room. The principal technical 
insufficiencies which make film imprac- 
tical as a home medium are the follow- 
ing: 

1) The present systems of recording 
sound on film have an inherent limit on 
high frequency response, resulting from 
the width of the slit used to focus the re- 
cording light-beam on the film. This 
upper limit can be raised by making the 
slit smaller or running the film faster, and 
both of these things have been done by 
the movie technicians, within the limits 
imposed by the other requirements of 
movie projection. The result is that the 
better movie systems now record and re- 
produce to 8,000 cycles decently, which 
is adequate to their purposes and equal to 
the best commercial discs now being mar- 
keted generally. However, this is on 35 
mm. film, using extremely costly and 
bulky equipment, which is entirely out 
of the question for living-room use. A 
16 mm. sound-on-film system is within 
the range of size and cost for the home 
user, but 16 mm. film does not give the 
same quality as 35 mm. film. The high- 
frequency range is much more limited on 
16 mm. film, and general quality much 
poorer. It does not compare with that on 
the discs now available. 


Distortion 


2) In addition to the high-frequency 
limitation, sound-on-film has another seri- 
ous fault: as the upper limit is approachea, 
the system inevitably introduces distor- 
tion, and this becomes very serious near 
the upper frequency limit, just where it 
causes the most discomfort to the ear. 
This also, like the high-frequency limit 
itself, is the result of inescapable geom- 
etrical factors, and is not simply a matter 
of lack of refinement. It is possible to do 
what the movies have done — raise the 
high-frequency limit above that required, 
and then cut off the upper range in re- 
production, thus eliminating the distor- 
tion. This method does not offer much 
help, however, with 16 mm. film, if any- 
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thing approaching present-day _ fidelity 
standards is required. 

3) Sound on film is not noiseless. There 
is a background noise reproduced from 
film, usually called “ground” noise, which 
is closely analagous to the surface noise of 
disc records, and, if not carefully control- 
led, it can be just as annoying. It is caused 
by the grain of the film-stock used for re- 
production, and naturally the use of very 
fine-grained film in the last few years has 
resulted in reducing ground noise con- 
siderably. It is also reduced in movie 
systems with a Circuit arrangement some- 
what like volume expansion, which has 
no application in this form to disc record- 
ing. The result is that on the best film, 
with these circuit refinements, background 
noise is below the annoyance level—but 
so it is on the best discs. There is little to 
choose from in this respect as between 
film and disc. Careful treatment and the 
best materials now available practically 
eliminate noise in each case. A cheaply pro- 
duced home sound-on-film outfit would 
be just as noisy as the present inferior 
discs. 

Speed Problem 

i) The problem of speed control is very 
critical with film. Like the turntable of a 
disc reproducer, the film-carrying drum 
of a film reproducer must move with ab- 
solute evenness if “wows” are to be 
avoided. Any “flutters,” “rumbles,” or 
swaying of speed will be most unpleasant- 
ly reproduced. After a period of experi- 
mentation the movies solved this problem 
with a sort of fluid-clutch flywheel gadget, 
which is very effective but again too costly 
for inclusion in apparatus for home use. 
Other solutions to this problem will be 
found, of course, but they seem to demand 
in each case the kind of precision ap- 
paratus that manufacturers hesitate to put 
on the home-music market. 

5) Film deteriorates. In contrast to 
discs, which wear out only while in use, 
film deteriorates while sitting on the shelf, 
which is in addition to the slow destruc- 
tion inflicted on it by the reproducing 
apparatus. The proper storage of film to 
avoid this “cold” loss involves elaborate 
humidifying and temperature control 
equipment, and it is the writer's impres- 
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sion from a cursory knowledge of this 
subject that a completely satisfactory stor- 
age method has not yet been worked out. 
This problem will also be solved in time, 
but it has been another deterrent to the 
introduction of film-sound for home use. 

There are a number of other lesser, 
but cumulatively important technical fac- 
tors that discourage the commercialization 
of sound-on-film. Undoubtedly all of them 
could be overcome if the necessary time, 
money and will-power were applied. And 
it is unsafe to say that this will mot be 
done, for the home-music market is now 
large and lucrative, and some manufacturer 
may decide to break with the industry 
and attempt to change the present set-up 
with a heavy splurge on film-sound. 

Anybody who really wants a film phono- 
graph can have one now, of course, built 
to order for a round sum of dollars. The 
writer saw such an instrument in the 
laboratory of a manufacturer of movie 
apparatus some two years ago, and, within 
the limits described in this article, it was 
very effective. The music was “dubbed” 
from commercial records onto the film— 
16 mm.—with an effective frequency range 
of about 5.000 cycles. The wealthy en- 
thusiast who ordered the outfit could en- 
joy about an hour of uninterrupted music. 
Such built-to-order outfits are rumored to 
be fairly numerous, mid the palaces of 
Hollywood, which is a natural habitat for 
equipment of this type. 


Sold in England 


In England, several attempts have been 
made to market sound-on-film equipment. 
The writer has never heard one of these 
outfits, but it appears from descriptions 
and from their consistent lack of success 
that the quality of reproduction did not 
compare with that of the better discs. A 
new one has appeared on the English mar- 
ket within the last two months, but en- 
lightening details are not yet available. 
The experience of the English with film 
phonographs tends to confirm the picture 
of sound-on-film outlined by this article: 
it is a technique which is not by any 
means the final answer to the necessities 
of music reproduction in the home, a 
technique which has up to the present been 
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kept out of the home entirely by its inef- 
fectiveness as compared to disc recording 
and its prohibitive expensiveness. 

While sound on film continues in its 
present state of suspension, what can we 
hope for from discs? Barring a radical 
series of improvements in film which will 
change its fidelity characteristics and 
make it cheap enough for home use, the 
music lover's best hope for the removal of 
the present shortcoming of discs lies in 
the improvement of the discs themselves. 
This is especially true since several of the 
most needed improvements are already 
here, technically speaking. They need only 
to become feasable from the commercial 
point of view. Principal among these 
interlocking developments, which have 
been successfully demonstrated by techni- 
cians but have not become available to 
the purchaser of reproduction equipment, 
are the following: (1) a smooth-material 
disc, which is not used to grind the point 
of the needle down to fit the groove, but 
designed for the absolute minimum of 
friction; (2) a practical dynamic pickup 
of greatly refined moving parts, with low- 
ered pressure and a permanent jewel-point 
of considerably smaller diameter than 
that. in use; (3) recording with a very 
fine groove, which will give positive “side- 
wall” drive to the stylus point mentioned 
above; and (4) recording at a lower over- 
all volume level, made possible by the 
quietness of a really smooth record sur- 
face. 

These improvements will lower distor- 
tion to a minimum, refine “definition” 
greatly, and make surface noise a thing of 
the past. Records made and reproduced 
under such conditions are truly magni- 
ficent, with fidelity and definition far 
superior to anything at present conceiv- 
able on film. 

What are the chances of getting such 
records? We have now, of course, a num- 
ber of permanent-point pickups on the 
market, which range from fairly good to 
very good in quality, and from moderate 
to terrific in price. But none of them is 
designed primarily for the kind of re- 
cording contemplated here. Some of the 
kest pickups now available could probably 
be easily converted to this “fine-groove” 
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recording with excellent results. A pick- 
up which the writer believes will be very 
much nearer the ideal set forth is sched- 
uled to appear on the market this fall, 
may, indeed, be out by the time this is 
printed. Future articles will naturally com- 
ment at length on this pickup and others 
now on the market. 

As to the discs themselves, the closest 
approach to the quality envisaged is pro- 
vided at the present time by the very 
best acetate—instantaneous cut—records, 
made with equipment of the highest type 
and played back with a permanent-point 
pickup. Such records are very fine, but 
they are not as good as “fine-groove” re- 
cording can be, and they have a limited 
commercial application since they are not 
readily duplicated. When materials even 
smoother than the present “acetate” are 
used, under the conditions outlined here, 
a really satisfying improvement in re- 
production quality will take place. 

Discs of this type will not improve 
quality, but will at least ameliorate the 
one annoyance that seems permanently 
attached to disc recording, making it in 
one respect definitely inferior to film: the 


short playing time and the consequent 
interruption of continuity. With a smaller 
groove and a lower level of recording the 
playing time of the standard 12-inch disc 
can be greatly extended, and if these were 
combined with the “slow,” or 33 R. P. M. 
turntable, “long-playing” records might 
become at last a successful reality. 

Since the fiasco of Victor's long-playing 
records of the early 1930s, the industry 
has steered clear of them like the burnt 
child staying away from the fire. But all 
of the technical insufficiencies which 
made the early attempt a failure before it 
even started, have in the meantime been 
removed or materially reduced. The idea 
now seems really possible. With a 12-inch 
record that plays for 10, or even 15, 
minutes, the worst rigors of record-chang- 
ing would be removed, and interruptions 
could be made at natural pauses in the 
music. The music lover should hope— 
and yell—for such records. They would 
offer a fairly near approach, both in quali- 
ty and convenience, to the dream of per- 
fection that “sound-on-film” seems to 
evoke in the minds of so many music 
lovers. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN BACH. By Hendrik Wil- 
lem van Loon. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. 68 pp., price $2.50. 


A This is more of a eulogy of Bach 
than a study. Mr. van Loon has found 
great enjoyment in Bach’s music and he 
wants to share it with others. Those who 
do not like formal biographies will find 
the author's informality and wit easy read- 
ing. Mr. van Loon is concerned here 
not alone with Bach and his times, but 
with Mr. van Loon and his times. Per- 
haps that is one of the reasons that his 
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books appeal to so many people; he takes 
us back to former times but does not 
forget that his perspective comes from 
the present. This book does not analyze 
the composer’s music, although it does 
seek to impart the pleasure he feels one 
can get from it. An album of records 
comes with the book (at $2.50 extra) in 
which Grace Castagnetta plays the Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue and some selec- 
tions from other clavier works. Since 
Bach’s clavier works hardly represent his 
genius at its fullest, the reader would do 
better to look up some of his great organ 
and choral music. 
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THE OPERAS OF . 


GLUCK 


Gluck’s Orfeo continues to hold the 
stage, but in New York, at least, the rest 
of Gluck’s operas unfortunately seem to 
have lost their grip on it. Armide has 
not been revived since it was given in 
1912 with Fremstad and Caruso; Iphi- 
génie en Tauride never since its perform- 
ance about 1917 in Richard Strauss’ per- 
haps not altogether tasteful version. Last 
winter, what in all probability was the 
New York premiere of Alceste got a 
frosty welcome. One would have thought 
this baroque ballet-opera capable of de- 
lighting contemporary audiences, if for 
no other reason than the predilection 
these audiences have for ballets, and the 
piece’s generous provision of opportuni- 
ties for dancing. (Opera for the baroque 
period was neither merely a concert in 
costume nor drama _ expressing _ itself 
through music for singers and orchestra. 
A pompous courtly spectacle, it placed the 
art of the choreographer almost as heavily 
under contribution as those of the poet 
and the composer.) Still, the general feel- 
ing about Alceste resembled that of the 
couple who quit the balcony after the 
conclusion of the first act, with the ex- 
clamation “This thing lacks pep!” It was 
the drama that some found tame. Others’ 
disappointment flowed from the musical 
quality. 
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Impossible for us on the other hand not 
to find the situation disappointing and de- 
plorable. There may be excuses for it. 
Gluck’s art to be sure has esoteric facets. 
For one thing, it is bare of lavish musical 
effects. Wishing to appeal as a tragedist 
more than a musician, he preferred con- 
cision and spareness. Again: the expres- 
sion of erotic passion in its unsublimated 
states is absent from his great French 
operas other than Armide, while Iphi- 
génie en Tauride is quite bare of sexual 
interest in any form. For still another 
thing: the expressivity which frightened 
the conservative public of his time actually 
is reserved. At a first encounter it gives 
his scores an appearance of coldness and 
colorlessness; the effect of steel engrav- 
ings. To these reasons for lack of popu- 
lar appeal must be added the fortuitous 
as well as avoidable defects of the Metro- 
politan’s Gluck performances. 

Among the avoidable ones we include 
dragging tempi* and such scenic effects 
as the appearance in short blue kiddie- 
frocks of the stout German tenor and 
stouter German baritone who, in Iphi- 
génie en Tauride, respectively represented 


*Possibly a result of the surviving misconception 
that 18th-century composers invariably were solemn, 
and of the misunderstanding of what they meant by 
andante. As has been pointed out, what was meant 
was not “slowly” but “with a go”, “lively.” 
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Orestes and Pylades. It was sheer Offen- 
bach with a touch of Freud. Among the 
avoidable shortcomings must be placed 
the recent failure to produce Mme. Ger- 
maine Lubin in the ttle role in Alceste. 
This eminent diva, who has recaptured 
the noble singing style prerequisite to 
Giuck’s unexacting, grateful but lofty 
music, found herself unable to quit oc- 
cupied France. Mme. Lawrence's declama- 
tion was clear and her acting sincere and 
most affecting, but the upper reaches of 
her voice at the premiere proved bleak 
and inaccurate. Her successor substituted 
for Mme. Lawrence's portrait of a queen 
that of a Hausfrau. Meanwhile the stage 
pictures which in the first two acts re- 
called Alma-Tadema's insipid visions of 
antiquity, in the finale pretentiously at- 
tained downright ugliness. The conclud- 
ing ballet was quite lame. 


Hidden Depths 


Still the factors preventing the wide 
appeal of these operas ought by rights to 
attect no cultured person. Indeed they 
are negligible: the coldness and sobriety 
of color in part are only apparent, and 
deceptive. With familiarity the unbroken 
gray reveals its interfusion with hues of 
an oftentimes burning inspiration. Nor 
can it be admitted that Gluck’s operas 
are hackneyed in point of technique. Echo- 
effects and all, their technique certainly 
is less staled by excessive familiarity than 
that of Wagner and the 1850s. One 
suspects indeed that it is not so much the 
public that has judged Gluck’s works as 
Gluck’s dramatic hymns to courage that 
have judged the public and found it de- 
ficient in taste and feeling. Certainly if 
there exist such entities as perfectly taste- 
ful and rational grand operas, they are 
Gluck’s great Parisian pieces: moreover, 
their natural dignity, simplicity, loftiness 
of tone without magniloquence, places 
them among the noblest things the lyric 
theatre has to offer. 

Take the To be sure, it is an 
imperfect work, both as a drama and as 
a score. One might compare it to an 
antique torso. The tension mounts stead- 
ily during two acts and the commence- 
ment of the third. Suddenly and prema- 
turely it dissolves. The truth is: Gluck 
and Calzabigi his librettist committed a 
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serious error while extracting their subject 
from the satyr-play the Alkestis of Euri- 
pides. Imprudently they rejected, along 
with the scenes satirizing male egoism, 
the comic character of Heracles: the only 
satisfactory means of unknotting the plot. 
In Euripides the hero learns of the self- 
sacrifice of the loyal wife and snatches 
her from the all-subduing arms of death. 
Under the influence of the 18th-century 
ideas, however, an intervention of the god 
Apollo appeared a more dramatic and 
effective instrument of dénouement to 
Gluck and Calzabigi. But as they had 
made previous use of an intervention of 
the god from the machine in the form 
of the Oracle in Act I, the second and 
repetitive intervention falls flat, particu- 
larly as it follows the insufficiently work- 
ed out final struggle between Admetus 
and his wife. (As in Orfeo, Gluck in 
Alceste seems to have considered the third 
act mainly as a transition of the drama 
into the final ballet.) 


Two Endings 


At first in rewriting the piece with du 
Roullet for Paris, the composer retained 
this unfortunate 18th-century “reversal of 
situation”. Recalled to Vienna after the 
fourth Parisian performance by the illness 
of his niece Marianne, indifferent as ever 
to the fate of his works once they left 
his hands, he did permit du Roullet to 
insert the figure of Heracles in the final 
act and commission Gossec to compose an 
air for the hero and a trio for the happy 
pair and its savior. Gossec’s interpola- 


tions are most inferior: consequently 
every prospective producer of Alceste is 
offered Hobson's choice between two 


equally inadequate endings. The Metro- 
politan chose the earlier, with its sins of 
omission. — As for the musical blemishes, 
they are the somewhat tiresomely uniform 
rhythm of the opening scene (even Ber- 
lioz, all his life a fervent lover of and 
propagandist for the score, dwelt on its 
monotony), and the quality of the final 
ballet. Excepting its graceful gavotte, this 
ballet is heroic commonplace, the emptiest 
ot all Gluck’s concluding ballets, not for- 
getting that in Orfeo. 

In the face of these faults what we had 
before us in Alceste was a wellnigh per- 
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tect synthesis of the arts combined in 
the Opera's form: one certainly more 
complete than those produced by Wagner 
and Moussorgsky, even Monteverde and 
Debussy. Alceste combines words and 
music for example in the most thorough 
reverence for their respective integrities, 
achieving a thoroughly tasteful and bal- 
anced structure with them. Despite De- 
bussy’s objections one must agree with 
those who find the declama- 
tion, particularly in the re- 
citatives, fully in conformity 
with the prosody of French; 
find that it is precisely its 
conformity to French pros- 
ody that gives Gluck’s de- 
clamation its characteristic- 
ally “touching, speaking, nat- 
ural, noble and sharply drawn 
note.” Nor does the lyrical 
music of the ariosos and arias 
even in its tragic passages 
submerge the language as it 
so frequently does in Wag- 
ner. In adding its mass to 
the verbalization Gluck’s mu- 
sic constitutes a flowing 
plinth, providing the language with 
sculptural relief. You may ask: are not 
similar triumphs to be found in L’Incor 
onazione di Poppea, Boris Goudonow, 
Pelleas et Melisande? Doubtless there are: 
still we must find Alceste’s adjustment of 
word and music the most accomplished. 
Moussorgsky, Debussy, Monteverde even, 
sacrificed something of the purity and 
integrity of music for that of the word. 
While performing its declamatory-dra- 
matic function magnificently, their music 
does not quite complete itself on the ab- 
solute or sensuous plane in accordance 
with its proper nature. It remains too 
completely a “secondary poetry”. Not so 
that of Gluck. 

Nothing in his simply designed scores 
of course but contributes to dramatic ef- 
fect. (The very ballets are integral por- 
tions of the action.) In Alceste a single 
somber melancholically questioning mood 
overhangs the entire edifice, accentuated 
by briefly contrasting moods of resolution 
at the close of Act I and of rejoicing at 
the commencement of Act II. The In- 
trada with its measured pace, dark color 
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and precipitously falling intervals pre- 
pares us tor a coming tragic action. Ob- 
jective details render the individual qual- 
ity of the scenes: the calm undulant move- 
ment of the religious march, the agitated 
chorus in 6-8 time, the monotone of the 
three trombones accompanying the oracle, 
firmly the quality of the scene in the 
temple. Apparently incongruous passages 
like the allegro music in the major mode 
which accompanies the flight 
of all save Alcestis from the 
sacred precinct have their 
raison d'etre. Throughout, 
accents of sorrow and fear 
magnify the gestures and 
movement of passion in its 
hidden as well as overt states; 
drive home scenes of desola- 
tion and tenderness; at the 
climax attain the pitch of the 
heroine's mingled delirium 
and color. Few operatic scenes 
rival the concision and path- 
os of that in which Admetus 
drags the truth from her. 
But this accurately de- 
clamatory, dramatically ex- 
pressive and coherent texture composes 
a formal structure of firmly-bound re- 
citatives and melodies (ariosos and arias, 
choruses and dances: the antithesis of 
the musico-dramatic flux of nineteenth 
century opera, and developed from the 
formal patterns and balances of early 18th 
century opera—the neat contrasts of 
arias divided into regulated classes of 
Parlante, bravura, patetica and, as Verron 
Lee puts it, patiently doled out to the 
prima donna, the primo musico, the primo 
tenore. In themselves the components of 
this structure of Gluck’s are compact, or- 
ganically mature little forms—despite the 
fact that the recitatives are less strictly 
separated from the ariosos and arias than 
they were in the old opera seria and even 
in Rameau. The recitatives for example 
are magnificently modelled. The melo- 
dies are graceful and beautifully curved. 
All in all bare of the Titian-like opulence 
of Mozart's, they possess a contrasting, 
equally lovely severity; and although 
Gluck’s melodic vein ever remained less 
abundant than Mozart's, less prolific in 
ideas, it flowed quite freely here. Its 
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least distinguished local instance of course 
is the allegro section of the famous Di- 
du Styx — for all the finely de- 
cisive accents a piece for parade; its most 
distinguished must be thought the hero- 
ine’s penetrating /ento towards the close 
of Act Il. Nowhere nonetheless does it 
descend to the sentimentality of Che fard 
senza Euridice. Into this sequence of 
complete little minor forms Gluck infused 
an architectural, climactic impulse — and 
certainly no composer for the theatre 
sported along with the sense of the fitness 
of his materia! a sense of its staying-power 
exacter than Gluck’s. 
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And the stvle invariably is noble. Less 
light and brilliant, as Virgil Thomson cor- 
rectly has observed, than that of one of 
Gluck’s predecessors, Rameau, and _ less 
majestic than that of another, Handel, it 
combines something of the swiftness and 
grace of the former with something of the 
latter's breadth and grandeur. (The mas- 
sive choral writing indubitably is Handel- 
ian in origin.) The consequent limpidity 
and luminosity of the orchestral vesture, 
especially in the treatment of the strings, 
anticipates Mozart. And the style and the 
entire feeling communicate a magnanim- 
ity of nature. In all their grace they are 
solemnly, intensely tender: witness the 
fineness of the treatment of the types of 
character and the picture of the connubial 
bond which makes his courageous Alcestis 
one of the adorable heroines of the oper- 
atic stage. Sublime accents are not infre- 
quent, and they are consistent in the 
culmination of Act II and the mourning- 
chorus O que le songe de la vie. Calmly 
the feeling seems to breathe on us from 
a subliminal region, some purer plane 
from which present-day humanity would 
appear to have slipped. 

And Alceste is not even Gluck’s master- 
piece! He attained great heights in it, 
burt it stands forth from his major works 
mainly as the piece in which he most 
rigorously applied the principles of op- 
eratic reform, directly or indirectly deriv- 
ed by him from Rousseau and the circle 
of the French encyclopedists.* The crown 
assuredly must be bestowed on one of the 











two Iphigénies: despite the “sacred”, the 
prophetic music of the Tawrian, probably 
most rightfully on the Aalian one. Both 
the later works in any case surpass Alceste 
by reason of their greater refinement of 
technique and detail; even more broadly 
by reason of the individualization of their 
dramatic personages through both the 
poetry and the music. Alcestis and Ad- 
metus remain types, like the personages 
of the opera seria, the forms of which 
Gluck had only recently ‘rejected at the 
time he composed Alceste. Alcestis her- 
self is but the type of the superior indi- 
vidual, the loyal wife, mother, queen, un- 
der the whiplash of necessity. But under 
the influence of Racine and the French 
drama in general, the operas that Gluck 
composed directly for Paris, and did not 
merely revise for Parisian performance, 
introduce tragic individuals; and since 
Agamemnon, Clytemnestra and their un- 
happy daughter, and the priestess of 
Tauris, and Orestes and Pylades are firm- 
ly individualized, the universal — para- 
doxically as ever — communicates itself 
through them far more poignantly than 
it can possibly do through merely typical 
characters Even Armide in the face 
of the poverty of its penultimate act, 
must be considered at the very least equal 
to Alceste. Impossible to forget the frag- 
rance and dreaminess of its capture of the 
climate of love, or the pathos of the final 
act—the only wholly satisfactory last act 
Gluck achieved—with its ballet-music 
subtly overcast by premonitions of the 
coming catastrophe! And critics who 
have heard Paride e Elena claim that this 
relapse of Gluck’s into opera seria also is 
one of his best, most original composi- 
tions, and his Tristan. 








Hence, records, to the rescue! It is in- 
to Rousseau and his colleagues. But certain scep- 
tical lines in the review of the Metropolitan Alceste 
by the distinguished critic of the New York Times 
impel us to recapitulate at least one of them. It 
is to the effect that neither Metastasio, who was 
talking about operatic reform as early as 1749, 
nor Jommelli or Traetta, who before Gluck were 
experimenting with the expressivity of the musical 
n 1 harmonic and orchestral elabora- 
it themselves in the least with the 
i the libretto which were to 
1 revolution. The impulse to this 
simpl came to Gluck about the time of 
Calzabigi’s appearance in Vienna, 1761; and Cal- 
zabigi f he preceding eight nine years had 

i rom 1752 onwards 

ing pamphlet upon 
for simplicty, mna- 
. Gluck acknowl- 
dged this debt to Calzabigi! 
The American Music Lover 





evitably the opportunity of the reproduc- 
tive means to familiarize the latter-day 
musical public with the glories of Gluck’s 
scores and thus preserve to it the delight 
and exaltation of feeling latent in them. 
It is not, cannot be, indeed never was the 
piano’s: not only because of the thinness 
of the piano-transcriptions of his operas, 
but because Gluck’s art wholly was de- 
termined by the orchestra and the voices 
and owes its life-blood to their essential 
colors. To date, the reproductive means 
cannot exactly be said to have improved 
their opportunity. Not even the record- 
ings of the popular Orfeo are complete. 
Nowhere can one find a trace of an im- 
pression of that sublime page, Torno, o 
bella, al tuo consorte—the final chorus 
of Act Il whose stretching melodic line, 
profoundly touching intervals, hymnal 
lyricism comprise the very ache and ec- 
stacy of the moment of recovery of the 
beloved. Of course it can be said that 
because of the infrequency of satisfactory 
Gluck-revivals, the difficulties in the way 
of complete recordings of his operas, 
choruses and all, are forbidding; and that 
as far as making excerpts goes, his works 
are anything but rich in orchestral pages 
capable of figuring with symphonic ef- 


Some Recommended 
Orchestra 


Alceste Overture; B. B. C. Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
Victor disc 12041. 

Ballet Suite (arr. Mottl); Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra, conducted by Arthur Fied- 
ler. Victor set M-787. (Includes the 
Musette from Armide and the Dance 
of the Blessed Spirits from Orfeo.) 

Don Juan — Scenes from the Ballet; 
Chamber Orchestra, directed by von 
Benda. Victor disc 13648. 

Iphigénie in Aulis Overture; Col. Broad- 
casting Sym. Orch. conducted by 
Howard Barlow. Columbia set X-138. 

Opera 

Orfeo; Soloists, Vlasoff Chorus, and Syra- 
phony Orch., conducted by Henri To- 
masi. Columbia Operatic Set 15. (The 
Dance of the Furies and Dance of the 
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fect. This may be true. With the ex- 
ception of the introduction to Paride e 
Elena—a complete overture—the intro- 
ductions to the rest of the great operatic 
works are intradas—leading inconclusive- 
ly into the opening scenes. The attempt 
to provide these dramatic pieces with 
concert-endings has produced such un- 
sympathetic devices as Wagner's conclu- 
sion to the intrada of Iphigénie en Aulide 
and Weingartner’s conclusion to that of 
Alceste. But Mottl’s suites of ballet- 
movements from various stage works by 
Gluck exhibit the possibility of sensitive 
and skillful hands making satisfactory 
combinations of the other dance-move- 
ments scattered through the scores; and 
there would seem to be no reason for- 
bidding recording companies from ex- 
perimenting in this sense. Nor is there 
any reason why delicious bits like the 
great Passacaglia from Paride, or the Sici- 
lienne, with its exquisite echo-effects, 
from the enchanted pages of Armide, can- 
not be thought perfectly able to figure 
by themselves. Neither to our knowledge 
is there any circumstance forbidding the 
full exploitation of the profusion of beau- 
tiful airs, duets, trios in all those rare 
works of high art. 


Gluck Recordings 


Blessed Spirits can be obtained separate- 

ly on Columbia disc 69250-D.) 
Alceste Divinitées du Styx; 

Traubel. Victor disc 17268. 

Alceste — Divinités du Styx; and Iphi- 
génie in Tauride — O malheureuse 
Iphigénie; Suzanne Balguérie. Decca- 
Polydor disc LY6065. 

Iphigénie in Tauride—Unis des la plus 
tendre enfance; Georges Thill. Colum- 
bia disc 9116-M. 

Paride ed Elena — O del mio dolce ardor; 
Hedwig von Debicka. Decca-Polydor 
CA8060. 

Wonnevoller Mai, O komm herbei (arr. 
Sieber, from La Recontre Imprévue); 


Helen 


Geraldine Farrar. IRCC 67 (acoustic 
recording). 
Armide — Plus j’observe ces lieux; M. 


Rogatchewski (tenor). Columbia disc 
2127-M. 
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OVERTONES 


The combination of Heifetz and Feuer- 
mann this month is only a_ forerunner, 
so rumor has it, of what we may expect. 
It appears that Heifetz, Feuermamn and 
Arthur Rubinstein have been practising 
together most of the summer in Califor- 
nia with the idea of recording some trios 
for Victor. Heifetz is said to be very fond 
of ensemble playing and has long played 
in quartet and trio ensembles at his home 
for his own pleasure and that of his 
friends. 


Musicraft Records, Inc. announced re- 
cently the reduction in price of its light- 
blue label series—12-inch records are now 
$1.00 and 10-inch ones are now 75c. 


Despite the war England seems to be 
able to make some recordings here and 
there, although the greater bulk of the 
records issued are still American-made 
products. John McCormack seems to be 
active in the recording studios again, and 
it is a pleasure to note that he is singing 
some unhackneyed material which might 
well be assembled in an album for his 
American admirers. 

The English Decca Co. has announced 
a big program of hitherto unrecorded 
works of Dvorak to celebrate the centen- 
ary of his birth. 

‘Latest issues in England include the 
following: 

BAX: The White Peace; and VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS: Linden Lea; John McCor- 
mack with Gerald Moore at the piano. 
H. M. V. DA1791. 

DVORAK: Quartet in G major, Op. 106; 
Menges Quartet. Decca K1000/04. 
DVORAK: Terzetto, Op. 74; F. Grinke, 
D. Martin (violins), W. Forbes (viola). 

Decca K981 83 
FRANCK: sym phoniques; 

Myra Hess and City of Birmingham 


V ariations 


Orch., conducted by Basil Cameron. H. 
M. V. C3237/8. 

MOZART: Quartet in B flat (Hunting), 
K. 458; The Philharmonic String Quar- 
tet. Columbia DX1025/27. 

PURCELL: Fairest Isle of All Isles, and 
Nymphs and Shepherds; Maggie Teyte 
with Gerald Moore at the piano. H. 
M. V. DAI790. 

TIPPETT: Fantasy Sonata for Ptano; 
Phyllis Sellick. Issued by Rimington, 
Van Wyck, Ltd. Three 12-inch discs. 


Alexander Brailowsky, the pianist, dur- 
ing a recording prefers to have nobody 
else in the studio, and all lights extingu- 
ished except a small spotlight just above 
his head...John Jacob Niles has to project 
a nasal, almost whining tone, to give the 
authentic flavor to his American folk 
songs and ballads. In order to get in the 
mood, Niles has invented a technique of 
his own, which consists of standing on 
his head for some minutes before singing. 
He caused quite a stir at his first Victor 
recording session by walking around the 
studio, seeming to inspect the walls, stop- 
ping at a certain point and suddenly 
throwing himself into reverse and break- 
ing into high-pitched humming. Think- 
ing the singer had taken leave of his 
senses, the recorders locked the doors until 
the musical director arrived and released 
him. 

Looking over the announced repertoires 
of the orchestras this coming season, we 
may not be able to announce with cer- 
tainty the advent of specific works on re- 
cords but we can least put in our bid for 
them. And it may be that not a few of our 
readers will follow suit and convey their 
bids along with us to the companies who 
sponsor the different orchestras. 

Rodzinski is planning to play Hinde- 
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RECORD 


NOTES AND 


REV 


It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a record 
in which the reader is particularly inter- 
ested, we shall he glad to give our opinion 
of the recording on written request. Cor- 
responde nts are requested to enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelopes. 


Orchestra 


BACH-WALTON: The Foolish Virgins 
—Ballet Suite; played by the Sadler's 
Wells Orchestra, direction of William 
Walton. Victor set M-817, two discs, 
price $2.50. 


A William Walton, whom Sir Thomas 
Beecham regards as “the most interesting 
of the younger composers” of contempo- 
rary England, has done on the whole a 
most commendable job in the re-orches- 
trating of various cantata movements and 
organ pieces from Bach. The music was 
chosen by Constant Lambert for a ballet, 
described as “a masque-like presentation 
of a parable”, and produced at Sadler's 
Wells in London during the 1940 season. 
Sadler's Wells Theatre is the home of 
opera sung in English (an organization 
the like of which is badly needed in the 
big cities of this country). A school of 
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the ballet established at the theatre in 
1929, of which Constant Lambert is mu- 
sical director, gives two independent per- 
formances a week and also supplies the 
dancers for ballets in the operas. 

The story of this ballet is not clearly 
set forth in the notes that accompany the 
set, and since I have not seen the produc- 
tion I cannot comment on it. Regarded 
as an orchestral suite from Bach (tran- 
scribed by Walton), which is by and 
large how most listeners will regard it, 
there is much to admire in the music. As 
my friend W. R. Anderson said in re- 
viewing this set in England: “Very little 
of this music appears to have been re- 
corded in any form it is thus very 
agreeable to have, in any form, further 
portions of the cantatas, many of which 
are neglected.” The material used here 
comprises the opening chorus of the 
church cantata No. 99, Was Gott tut, das 
ist wohlgetan, and the chorale Herzlich 
tut mich verlangen from the St. Matthew 
Passion (side 1); Seht was die Liebe tat 
(tenor aria) from church cantata No. 85 
(side 2); Ach wie flichtig, ach wie nich- 
tig, the opening chorus from church can- 
tata No. 26, and Schafe kénnen sicher 
weiden, the recitative and tenor aria from 
the secular cantata Was mir behagt (No. 
22) (side 3); and on the final record face 
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a continuation of the lovely tenor aria, 
which in English is knewn as Sheep may 
safely graze, plus the choral finale from 
Gelobt sei der Herr, church cantata No. 
129. 

I can only end this review by quoting 
Mr. Anderson's final remarks, with which 
I concur: “I greet these two records with 
cordial appreciation, thankful for the 
widening of Everyman's opportunity to 
develop his insight in the spirit of Bach 
in works which are not nearly so acces- 
sible, as far as performances go, as the 
orchestral or even the precious and re- 
vealing organ works.” The recording is 
entirely satisfactory. —P. H. R. 


GROFE: Grand Canyon Suite; played by 
André Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 
Columbia set M-463, four discs, $4.50. 


A This score is a relic of the days when 
“symphonic jazz” was being touted as the 
occupant of a brand-new throne on the 
ancient heights of Parnassus; of the days 
when Brahms and Wagner were going to 
be politely set aside in favor of the new, 
progressive music that was so much more 
expressive of the spirit of the generation. 
Those days are happily gone, but several 
works of the period still are clinging to 
the repertoire. The Grand Canyon Suite 
is one, and one of the worst. Its only vir- 
tue lies in the clever orchestration; other- 
wise it is vulgar, trite, devoid of any decent 
melodic material, and effusively long- 
winded. Suggestions of other composers 
play a part in its composition, but of 
course any resemblance to persons living 
or dead was purely accidental, and is not 
to be construed, etc. Kostelanetz and his 
orchestra are specialists in this kind of 
music, and are brilliantly recorded here. 


—H. C. S. 


HERBERT: American Fantasy; played by 
Victor Symphony, direction Charles O’- 
Connell. Victor disc 36409, price 75c. 


A Well recorded, and played in a spirited 
manner, this work should deserve a hear- 
ing by collectors of Americana. It is neither 
a very original nor profound composi- 
tion, but its gusto and breezy atmosphere 
are rather enjoyable. More or less a pot- 


pourri, it utilizes themes by Stephen 
Foster, the Stars and Stripes Forever, and 
other such memorable bits, ending with 
the national anthem. —P. G. 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 1 in D; played 
by the Minneapolis Orchestra, dir. Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos. Columbia set M-469, 
six discs, price $6.50. 

A Two months ago, in these pages 

Raeburn Flerlage presented the case for 

Mahler. Here is the point of view of one 

who takes a different attitude. The fact 

that, as Newman has said, Mahler’s is 
the last noble mind in German music, 

means little to me. Noble minds have a 

way of being dull and boring; they are 

motivated by the very best impulses, but 
there is no living with them, especially 
when they begin to preach. And Mahler 
was almost always preaching. That he had 
at times a profound insight, few will 
deny; at the same time, only Das Lied von 
der Erde and the Kindertotenlieder con- 
tinue to exert their original fascination 
for me. Granted the sincerity and probity 
of purpose of works like the second and 
ninth symphonies, their interminable 
length and lack of concentrated musical 
ideas make them sterile after repeated 
hearings. One may be impressed at an 
initial hearing of a large-scale Mahler 
work because of the epic frame and seem- 
ing force, but familiarity breeds a certain 
amount of contempt and impatience. 

Once the works are assimilated — and 

it is surprising how few hearings suffice 

— an underlying banality and lack of 

spontaneity are only too often present. 
This first symphony contains features 

that may make it more enjoyable than 
the others in the long run. It lasts only 
about fifty minutes, and there is a feel- 
ing of youth and drive that is not often 
encountered in the later works. Humor 
and wit, intellect, imagination and a sar- 
donic quality of burlesque are evidenced 
here. The later Mahler was usually with- 
out humor. He took his music too serious- 
ly and, like many people who fancy them- 
selves as thinkers, he underestimated the 

intelligence of his audience. Why else did 

he belabor a point to such an extent, 

underlining, emphasizing, and repeating a 
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perfectly obvious idea again and again? 
There is much repetition in the present 
work, although there also are touches of 
a genius that never fully developed. I like 
this work better than the second or ninth, 
although I suppose that both of those 
must be called greater symphonies. Outside 
of the last movement, this D major Sym- 
phony is a work of youth, and owns an 
adolescent joy in pure sound. The latter 
point is also true of the last movement, 
but there Mahler begins to preach, and 
the wonderful orchestration only empha- 
sizes the essential blatancy of the music. 
One should not take the work too serious- 
ly, however; constant hearings convince 
me that the composer had his tongue in 
his cheek much of the time. Surely the 
first movement contains a gibe at the pas- 
toral genus, while the third is an outright 
burlesque of a funeral march. 

Completed in 1888, the symphony was 
unfavorably received. A program was sup- 
plied for a while, but Mahler detested the 
idea, and it was soon dropped. The first 
movement owns a real pastoral quality at 
the same time that it ridicules that qual- 
ity, but it is too long and pretentious for 
its weak material and the echoes of Bee- 
thoven and Wagner. The introduction 
alone occupies an entire record face. There 
is an abundance of good Viennese melody 
in the attractive second movement. The 
third starts out in mock-heroic fashion 
with solemn beats on the drum, over 
which emerges, in minor, the familiar 
melody known as Frére Jacques. A deli- 
cious mock-melancholy theme follows; 
then, of all things, two strongly Yiddish 
dances. Mahler proceeds to play around 
with those elements. A fascinating move- 
ment. The finale opens with an awe in- 
spiring display. Here is the more familiar 
Mahler, full of tremendous climaxes that 
culminate in a point where seven horns 
blast defiance. But, with all the noise, 
blasting, and ear-shattering appeals to God 
and the devil, there is intrinsically little 
to the music. 

To hear this recording on a good ma- 
chine is a thrilling experience. It is one 
of the best that Columbia has ever issued, 
and side 12 presents one of the most mag- 
nificent climaxes ever captured on discs. 
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This, I think, is Mitropoulos’ best achieve- 
ment to date. He is a master technician 
who delights in handling masses of tone, 
and this symphony was just made for him. 
One looking for defects can find weak- 
nesses in the horn choir, but these are in- 
consequential. Mitropoulos and his orches- 
tra give a superb reading—one with sweep, 
fire, and penetration. If there is any lack 
of conviction, it is the fault of the music, 
not of the men. —H. C. S. 


PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda — Dance of 
the Hours; played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Frederick 
Stock. Columbia disc 11621-D, $1.00. 


A This is the best recording of a peren- 
nially popular work, superseding Fiedler’s 
recording, which dates from 1935. Stock 
brings many niceties of interpretation to 
his reading, and the opulent reproduction 
brings new life to the oft-heard excerpt. 
While on the subject, Columbia, which 
this month brings out a version of Pagli- 
acct that goes back eleven years or more, 
might well bring out the Gvoconda that 
was recorded about the same time, and 
which contains music unworthy of the 
neglect accorded it today. —H. C. S. 


RAVEL: La Valse (Choreographic Poem 
for Orchestra) (3 sides); and RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOFF: The Golden Cock- 
erel — Bridal Procession (1 side); play- 
ed by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction Pierre Monetux. Victor 
set M-820, price $2.50. 


A The spirit of Ravel’s La Valse is thor- 
oughly Gallic and of a mordant mockery. 
As the annotator says, this work is “a 
Ravelian reincarnation of the spirit of 
Lanner, Strauss and the golden age of the 
Viennese waltz.” The popularity of this 
score and of the Bolero would tend to 
prove that it is the listening public that 
decides in the long run what will come 
to be regarded as classics rather than the 
critics. La Valse, on the whole, wears bet- 
ter than the Bolero, although the heavi- 
ly padded and somewhat noisy finale 
would seem to me to be more of an in- 
tellectual triumph than a successful emo- 
tional! experience. Ravel intended this 








score as a ballet for Diaghileff, but the 
latter found it unsuited to his purpose, 
and so the work has become part of the 
concert repertory rather than a theatrical 
tour de force as it was planned. 

The contention of Ravel's biographer, 
Madeleine Goss, that “the bitterness and 
depression of the war” found its release 
in the composer “through the violent mea- 
sures of La Valse” is believable. He first 
sketched the work during the war, but 
did not complete it until 1920. Although 
Ravel had no definite choreographic pro- 
duction in mind, perhaps a_ nebulous 
effect similar to that of Schelling’s Vic- 
Ball wanted. Indeed, 
one can imagine the figures of Viennese 
ghosts indulging in a wild revelry in a 
ballet, for there is a poignant 
tragic irony to 

La Valse 
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succeeds again; his performance here is 
brilliantly set forth but 


ceived with the right objectivity and de- 


not only con- 


tached irony. The recording is effectively 
contrived, offering a clarity never before 
obtained in this work. It is unfortunate 
that the filler-in was not better chosen; 
there are already two fine versions in the 
Victor catalogue of this excerpt from Le 
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REGER and Fugue on a 
Mozart Theme, Op. 132; played by the 
Saxonian State Orchestra, direction of 
Karl Bohm. Victor set M-821, four 
discs, price $4.50. 


V ariations 


A Reger, like Bruckner, has never been 
popular with either the public or the 
critics in this country, but unquestion- 
ably he has some adherents. Fritz Busch’s 
quotation in the album's notes to the ef- 


fect that, after playing this work in over 
forty cities in this country, he found that 
despite critical condemnation the public 
were seemingly impressed with it, bears 
this out. There is much to admire in the 
work, and much to condemn. Reger takes 
the theme from Mozart's A major piano 
sonata (K. 331 — recorded by Iturbi), 
and bases upon it some finely wrought as 
well as over-inflated variations. As in- 
genious and powerful as is his elaborate 
fugue, which forms the culmination of 
the work, one does not feel that it grows 
logically out of a theme as lyrically graci- 
ous as this one is. 
It is essential that one know some- 
thing of Reger in approaching a composi- 
tion by him. He was throughout his life 
a Bavarian peasant at heart, with the 
characteristic impetuosity and fervor of 
temperament. His music stemmed from 
the Romantic school, and yet he was rare- 
ly sentimental. He was an amazingly 
gifted technician, and the greater part of 
his music is dominated by head rather 
than heart. His contrapuntal writing, often 
robust and forceful, is not always in- 
spired. “His power and facility in the 
reproduction of music of the greatest 
complexity,” says one of his countrymen, 
“were truly startling.” 


There is a charming refinement and 
tenderness in the opening of the present 
work. But the score, as it proceeds, be- 
comes more complex and, one feels, too 
extended. There are eight variations and 
a lengthy fugue. The work is played in 
its entirety here, although it is not in- 
frequently presented with several cuts, 
particularly in the fugue. It is impossible 
to listen to this music and not be moved 
by much of its ingenious and _ richly 
voiced orchestral writing. It may well be 
that some of us who balk at first at its 
contrapuntal and instrumental elaboration 
will find familiarity with the score con- 
ducive to a more hospitable reception. 

The German conductor, Karl Bohm, 
evinces a comprehension of and sympathy 
with the composer's intentions, and al- 
though one may feel that greater pre- 
cision in the playing would have been to 
the work's advantage, it cannot be said 
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that the performance is lacking in es- 
sential clarity or tonal warmth. Repro- 
ductively the set is good, although there 
are a few crackling surfaces. —P. H. R. 


ROSSINI: La Gazza Ladra — Overture; 
played by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
direction of Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 
13751, price $1.00. 


A Although this disc takes precedence 
over the earlier ones made by Beecham and 
Furtwangler by virtue of superior record- 
ing, it is doubtful that many will acquire 
it to replace either of the other discs. For 
both Beecham and Furtwangler bring 
greater imagination to their performance 
than does Fiedler. True, the present per- 
formance has excitement and_ brilliance, 
bur it does not have the nuanced molding 
of line and the sense of unhurried gaiety 
that the English conductor, for example, 
gets. 

This is one of Rossini’s best overtures. 
Closely related to the overture to the Bar- 
ber of Seville, it has long been justly 
popular in the concert hall. 

—P. G. 


ROSSINI: Overtures to La Scala di Seta, 
L'Italiana in Algeri, and Semiramide; 
played by Arturo Toscanini, conduct- 
ing the B. B.C. Symphony in the first, 
and the N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony 
in the latter. Victor set DM-825, four 
discs, price $4.50. 

A All of these have been released pre- 

viously and are still in the catalogue. La 

Scala di Seta (disc 15191) came out in 

January, 1939, L’Italiana in Algeri (disc 

14161 in January, 1937, and Semiramide 

(set M-408) in January, 1938. All evident- 

ly were New Year's gifts by Victor, and 

all still are wonderful examples of the 
conductor's genius. As examples of sheer 
orchestral conducting, they are almost 
unparalleled. Toscanini’s firm grasp on 
his orchestra, his ability to build the most 
exciting of crescendos, and his knack of 
imparting significance to the minutest 
phrase are here demonstrated once and 
for all. That the music is net of the 
greatest matters little; yet, at tne same 
time, these overtures should e in all 
collections, for, besides the masterful treat- 
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ment accorded them, they are good for 
many entertaining moments. If one bog- 
gles at getting the entire set, La Scala di 
Seta should be obtained separately, for 
this bubbling, effervescent work is as good 
as anything Rossini ever composed. 

The recordings are technically excellent, 
although L’Italiana is slightly inferior to 
the others because of its exaggerated dy- 
namics (super pianissimos that are out of 
proportion to the super fortissimos). I 
find that the others still can call forth 
the praise bestowed by the AML review- 
ers two and three years ago. -——H. C. S. 


SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony No. 1 in 
F major, Op. 10; played by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, direction of Artur Rod- 
zinski. Columbia set M-472, four discs, 
price $4.50. 


A Both Stokowski, who made the first 
recording of this work back in 1934, and 
Rodzinski have advancec the public’s ap- 
preciation of this symphony in this coun- 
try, and even Toscanini has helped by 
including it in his limited Russian reper- 
toire. 

There seems to be no doubt that Shos- 
takovitch was imbued with political ideas 
which by and large dictated his musical 
procedure when he wrote this work. As 
Olin Downes has said, this youthful sym- 
phony “is the first work in the form of a 
serious child of the Russian Revolution.” 
It still seems rather incredible that the 
composer was only seventeen when he 
penned it; at the same time one gets the 
impression that the Revolution brought 
home the grim realities of life to its youth. 
For this work reflects a taut, inflexible 
point of view; one hears in its pages 
strong suggestions of the inexorable out- 
look of youth, the ruthlessness and cruelty, 
the blatancy and irony, the unrelenting 
drive of impulse and fervor. It may seem 
strange that there is no sensuousness or 
romanticism in its pages, but it is pos- 
sible that none of this actually existed in 
the life of the young Russian. At least 
this is the impression he conveys to us. 
The humor one hears in the score is 
tinged with derision; it is, Downes has 
said, “the humor of the young intelligent- 
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sia of Russia today, who find no cause for 
amusement in the hard-driven life of the 
proletariat.” 

Shostakovitch declared to a New York 
Times interviewer that his first symphony 
was “marred by academic influences, be- 
traying a boyish passion for Prokofieff” 
and further that it was “too sharply rev- 
olutionary.” “Academic influences” might 
include many things—it surely should in- 
clude an admission of the study of Stra- 
vinsky’s scores. The work is uneven, and 
the influence of both Prokofieff and Stra- 
vinsky is marked. At the same time, there 
is individuality: “the characteristic vig- 
nettes of his rhythmic and melodic inspir- 
ations, the typical dash--dot--dot rhythms, 
which Shostakovitch has so skillfully em- 
ployed in so many of his quick movements 
in polka time, and the equally typical dia- 
tonic in slow waltz time. Here is 
the characteristic rhythmic abandon and 
the quasi-vulgarity of brilliant endings, 
shocking and irresistible at the same time” 
(Nicolas Slonimsky ). 


tunes 


Rodzinski gives a brilliant performance 
of this symphony, one in which technical 
resourcefulness and artistic intelligence 
are fully evidenced. Stokowski’s earlier, less 
firmly knit performance was never wholly 
successful, facts that the 
dynamics of the work were limited to two- 
dimensional effects and that 


owing to the 


the offensive 
system of fading-out and fading-in was 
employed in the recording. What modern 
recording can do for a symphony like this 
is strikingly shown here. But as full, son- 
orous, and clearly articulated as this re- 
cording is, feels its balance is not 
More often than not 


the tone of the woodwinds is magnified 


one 


always equitable 


to a size several times as large as we hear 
it in the hall; 
places one gets the impression that the 
woodwinds are directly in front of the 
microphones 


concert indeed, in some 


and the strings in the back- 
ground. The most striking instance of this 
the forwardness and magni- 
the oboe in the slow 


distortion is 
fied tone of move- 
ment, where it is heard playing forte when 
the marking is piano espressivo. However, 
it is doubrful that this sort of thing will 
displease many listeners; indeed, there are 
some who feel that the microphone has 


improved rather than weakened orchestral 
balance in being able to glorify certain 
instruments. On the whole the record sur- 
faces are good, but there are slight swish- 
ing sounds apparent in some subdued pas- 
sages. —P. H. R. 


STRAUSS, Johann: Wine, Women and 
Song; played by the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra, dir. Felix Weingartner. Col- 
umbia disc 71210-D, price $1.00. 


A There used to be any number of re- 
cordings of this waltz, but none remains 
in the Columbia catalogue, and the only 
modern example in Victor's is that direc- 
ted by Arthur Fiedler. There is not much 
difference between that and the present 
disc, for both conductors present a 
“straight” version. Weingartner avoids 
tinkering with the rhythm, and, while his 
performance must be called good by vir- 
tue of its masterly precision, it lacks some- 
thing of the élan and sentiment of the 
Vienna the music portrays. In other words, 
here we have magnificent conducting, but 
not magnificent Strauss. At the same time, 
I prefer an interpretation like Weingart- 
ner’s to the more turgid and heavier qual- 
ity of Reiner, as exemplified in the latter's 
recent Wzvener Blut. Not that I have any 
objection to a conductor taking liberties 
with Strauss waltzes, but only Walter and 
one or two others seem to have the knack 
of changing tempo without awkward re- 
sults. 

The recording here is excellent, and 
will pose fewer problems than the over- 
cut one of Fiedler’s. —H. C. S. 


TAYLOR: Swite from Peter Ibbetson; 
played by the Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony, direction of Howard Bar- 
low. Columbia set X-204, 
price $2.50. 


two discs, 
A According to the annotator, Peter Ib- 
betson holds a record for any American 
opera produced at the Metropolitan. It 
had sixteen performances in four seasons. 
Some of the most convincing music that 
Taylor has written is to be heard in Peter 
Ibbetson, and in arranging this suite he 
has drawn on some of the best sections 
of the score. The first record face brings 
the Waltzes from Act I, the second the 
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Inn Music, the Prelude to Act Il and the 
beginning of the Dream Music from Act 
III; the rest of the Dream Music oc- 
cupies the balance of the recording. 
Since Taylor was dealing with a 
“dreamy melodrama” of the 19th century, 
he wisely kept his music in the same 
vein. Sloninsky says, “the harmonic idiom 
of the opera has elements of Wagner, 
quite a modicum of the _post-Puccini 
Italian opera, and just an afflatus of De- 
bussy.” Taylor is no mere imitator, how- 
ever; the influences are apparent but the 
music is nonetheless individual. The 
Dream Music from Act Ill was not only 
the finest section of the opera but it is 
among the best musical pages that Taylor 
has accomplished. Here, the Wagnerian 
spirit is strongly evidenced, and yet the 
music has new richness and opulence, 
which, heard apart from the theatre, is 
more suggestive of a symphonic tone poem 
than of an excerpt from an opera. 
Barlow plays this music with sympa- 
thetic insight and the recording is im- 
pressively realized. —P. G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Hamlet — Overture, 
Op. 676; played by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, direction of Antal 
Dorati. Victor disc 14760, price $1.00. 


A Tchaikovsky wrote his Fantasy-Over- 
ture on the subject of Shakespeare's 
Hamlet in 1888; three years later he ar- 
ranged an abbreviated version of it for 
small orchestra, together with sixteen in- 
cidental numbers to the tragedy. This 
shortened version of the original tone 
poem is of much less importance than 
the original, which Victor already has in 
a splendidly played and satisfactorily re- 
corded version ty Albert Coates and the 
London Symphony (set M-395). Dorati’s 
performance is coarse-grained and lacking 
in the precision which we find in the 
Coates recording. The curtailing of the 
original score destroys its dramatic con- 
tinuity and leaves one with the impres- 
sion that its development is sketchy and 
inconclusive. 

I have always been in agreement with 
those who feel that the complete Fan- 
tasy-Overture is on the same high level 
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as the composer's Francesca da Rimini, 
even though the illustration of its sub- 
ject is hardly convincing. Tchaikovsky 
Creates a Russian Hamlet, and it has 
been noted that the frenetic passages in 
the work are “more fitting for the battles 
of Macbeth than for the mental struggles 
of Hamlet”. But in his own way Tchaik- 
ovsky is dramatically effective here and 
one can accept this music for its essential 
worth apart from any program. Tchai- 
kovsky adherents will do well to investi- 
gate this music, preferably the Coates 
version in set M-395, an album which be- 
longs next to the recent Beecham one of 
Francesca da Rimini. —P. H. R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Overture 1812; played 
by the Cleveland Orchestra, direction 
Artur Rodzinski. Columbia set X-205, 
two discs, price $2.50. 


A When Fiedler and the Boston “Pops” 
recorded this in December, 1938, we 
thought about the last word had been said 
on the subject of Tchaikovsky's musical 
picture of Napoleon's retreat from Mos- 
cow. But last words in a machine era are 
very apt never to be said, which is one of 
the reasons that this piece seems all too 
realistic to not a few of us today. If Fied- 
der’s recording was a “rip-snorting per- 
formance,” this one is equally as brilliant 
and “spine-tingling” and, as its sponsors 
declare, a worthy second to Rodzinski’s re- 
cent recording of the Marche Slave. 


The annotator’s contention that the 
Overture 1812 seems destined to remain 
Tchaikovsky's most popular work with the 
general public is open to debate. As a 
piece de occasion it can have an enormous 
effect and success, but as a steady diet it 
would never wear as well or find as many 
adherents as the Nutcracker Suite or, for 
that matter, the Marche Slave. It will be 
recalled that the present work was com- 
missioned in 1882 for the All-Russian 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts in Moscow, 
Lut was first performed at the consecration 
of the Cathedral of the Redeemer in the 
Kremlin during a musical festival com- 
memorating the events of 1812 to which 
the cathedral owed its origin. —P. G. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in E. 
minor, Op. 64; played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Columbia set M-470, 
five discs, price $5.50. 

A In June, 1940, Columbia brought for- 

ward a performance of this work by the 

Cleveland Orchestra, under the direction 

of Artur Rodzinski. At the outset, let it 

be said that from a reproductive stand- 
point the Rodzinski set has points in its 

favor over the present one. But, when I 

say that this is one of the best recordings 

we have had from the London Philhar- 
monic, that is high recommendation. Al- 
though the vividness and brilliance of or- 
chestral timbres in the Rodzinski record- 
ing of this work are not apparent in the 

Beecham set, the tonal balance in the 

latter recording seems to me to be more 

consistent with what we hear in the con- 
cert hall. 

Had anyone asked me yesterday which 
was the most musicianly performance of 
a Tchaikovsky symphony on records, I 
woud have unhesitatingly mamed_ the 
Furtwangler version of the Pathétique. 
Today, I would as unhesitatingly point 
to Beecham’s performance of the Fifth. 
Here, as in the lesser score of Francesca 
da Rimini, Beecham lavishes the most 
meticulous care on the shaping of the 
music, and once again one is amazed at 
the subtleties that the noted English con- 
ductor brings to his reading. The per- 
formance is polished but not too much so, 
for Beecham realizes fully the dramatic 
moments. One is so used to exaggeration 
in Tchaikovsky that a considerate attention 
to law and order comes as a complete sur- 
prise. One feels like asking—is it possible 
that this man does not break up melodic 
lines to emphasize the drama here and 
there, and how does he avoid the tempta- 
tion to stress the brasses? Beecham finds 
more meaning in the opening theme, or 
dominating motive of the symphony, than 
Rodzinski does. His treatment of the 
whole introduction is more subjective. But 
it is the English conductor's shaping of 
the famous Andante cantabile that remains 
the most remarkable achievement of his 
performance. 
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Here, he obtains the utmost in tonal 
nuance and poetic distillation without sen- 
timentalizing. Although Beecham does 
not tone down the emphatic, dauntless 
sweep of the finale, it cannot be said that 
he over-emphasizes it as most conductors 
do. Here again his uncanny gift for build- 
ing the music surely, firmly, and inevita- 
bly, is finely evidenced. Indeed, the move- 
ment is superbly and memorably played. 
The fact that Beecham does not make the 
cut in the finale which Rodzinski and 
Mengelberg both made is another point 
in his favor. —P. H. R. 





Concerto 


BRAHMS: Dozble Concerto in A minor 
(for Violin and Cello), Op. 102; play- 
ed by Jascha Heifetz, Emanuel Feuer- 
mann and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy.  Vic- 
tor set M-815, four discs, price $4.50. 


A Although many writers contend this 
is one of Brahms’ weaker works, a com- 
position abounding in elaborate contra- 
puntal plans rather than in imaginative 
content and inspired feeling, I am in- 


clined to agree with Schauffler, who 
wrote: “The more I hear the Double 
Concerto the more I delight in it. Like 
the E minor Symphony and the Four 


Serious Songs, it needs generous amounts 
of hearing.” One is inclined to believe 
that this work was not one of the most 
successful of Brahms’ on_ records, for 
surely we would have had another re- 
cording of it besides the early one 
(made in 1930) by Thibaud and Casals. 
However, the fact that a performance re- 
quires two soloists of consummate tech- 
nique and artistic community of purpose 
unquestionably explains why the work is 
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not heard oftener in the concert hall and 
also why it has not teen recorded more 
than once. 


The high artistic qualities of 


the earlier set place amy successor at a 
disadvantage. Thicau2? and Casals were 
at the height of their artistic powers 


when they recorded this work, and Cortot 
conducted the orchestra — thus we had 
the unity of a long-established trio. But 
the Pablo Casals Orchestra was hardly 
the organization that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is, and Cortot’s conducting was 
strangely straightforward and lacking in 
nuance. All of which may have been in 
part due to the exigencies of recording in 
1930. The present performance, with its 
superior recording, not only reveals bet- 
ter the composer's intentions but brings 
to the listener a more vital and tonally 
richer exposition of the music. Heifetz 
and Feuermann are at their best, and the; 
are ably assisted by Mr. Ormandy. 
Although Brahms) Dow/le 
has been rightfully described as one of 
the most successful modern developments 
of the 


Concerto 


ancient concerto grosso (a work 


in which several soloists are opposed to 


i 


the orchestral tody), it was not the com- 


posers intention to have the solo tnstru- 


ments ever submerged. The work, being 
was intended 
to exploit both soloists in the same way 


in which one is exploited 


1 modern concerto after all, 


in the normal 


piano or violin concerto. There may be 


some who will feel on a first hearing 
that the soloists are too prominent here 
(this will seem particularly true if com 
parison with the Thibaud-Casals record- 
ing is made), but familiarity with this 
recording may well alter that impression. 

The Double Concerto is one of Brahms’ 


reai- 
ind despite 
act that it can be said that 
off the 
romantic bent, 
has a strength of purpose and a technical 
resourcefulness that are compelling. Only 
in the lovely movement is the 
Brahms of the tender heart and solacing 
spirit revealed; in the others he is more 
austere though never forbidding. It is 
difficult to resist the humor of the finale 
and the adroit manner in which Brahms 


masterful achievements in tie 


most 


n of the classical spirit, 


here he 
natural 
music 





flow of his more 


one finds that the 


slow 





treats his thematic material. A_ special 
point of interest in this work is the com- 
poser’s ingenious use of rests in halting 
the flow of the music at - particularly 
well-timed moments. 

Tonally this recording is another en- 
dorsement for all orchestral and concerto 
recordings to be planned and executed 
along the lines of those that have eman- 
ated from the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
recent years. Save for what would seem 
to be the pop of a string in the slow 
movement, there is no biemish in the 
recording. —P.H.R. 


THE HEART OF THE PIANO CON- 
CERTO: condensed movements from 
eight concertos; played by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma and Victor Symphony, direc- 
tion Charles O'Connell. Victor set M- 
818, four discs, price $4.50. 


A The notes for this set present con- 
siderable talk about the melodious ele- 
ments of music, and how the excerpts 
included therein will appeal to people 
who are responsive to melody, etc. As 
neat a job of sugar-coating as could be 
desired; but it only emphasizes the fact 
that the album is designed primarily for 
those who have not yet achieved the 
ability to grasp musical development, or, 
to put it bluntly, are too lazy to bestir 
themselves in an effort to discover the 
whys and wherefores of great music. This 
set may have a certain value, in that 
some people will become familiar with 
music previously unknown to them and 
may have enough curiosity to investigate 
further. But for most of the people who 
-kuy such sets, I am willing to wager, 
the excised movements will remain plea- 
sant capsules, sweetly flavored. 

in the album are the second 
and third movements from Bach's D 
minor concerto, the from 
Mozart's D miner, the intermezzo from 
Schumann's, the first movemerms from 
Beethoven's C minor, Grieg’s A minor, 
and Tchaikovsky's B flat minor, the last 
movement of Rachmaninoff's second con- 
certo, and the final section of Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue. For the most part, 
Sanroma’s contri>ution is excellent. Some 
excerpts are played better than others; the 
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Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff should 
have been practiced more by the soloist 
and better rehearsed with the orchestra. 
Ragged passages in abundance are found 
throughout the set. The orchestral ac- 
companiment is little more than adequate, 
for many of the attacks do not fit the 
pianist’s. But these will make little dif- 
ference to those who buy the album. The 
recording is good. —H. C. S. 





Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet in B flat major, 
Op. 130; played by the Busch Quartet. 
Columbia set M-474, five discs, $5.50. 


A The last previous recording of this 
work was made by the Budapest Quartet 
in England in 1935. Curiously, as though 
endorsing the contention made by Bekker 
that each of the first five movements pre- 
pared for the original finale of the work 
—the Grand Fugue—the Budapest at first 
made a recording of only those five move- 
ments. Later the group recorded the rondo 
(Beethoven's second choice for a finale) 
on a single disc. There has always been a 
controversy among musicians as to wheth- 
er Beethoven was justified in removing 
his Grand Fugue from the body of this 
work. The Budapest Quartet as well as 
other groups have been known to play 
Opus 130 ending with the Grand Fugue 
instead of the rondo. This quartet recalls 
the old divertimento by virtue of its form, 
which is, as Bekker states, “almost a pot- 
pourri of movements without any close 
psychological interconnection.” Bekker 
goes on to say that his theory, about the 
fugue, however, “explains this fact and 
also the lack of any imaginative center ot 
gravity before the fugue; each movement 
is merely episodic inasmuch as it prepares 
for the finale . . . The final fugue, how- 
ever, mighty in form and in range ot 
thought, gathers up all the parts in itself 
and makes a unity of the work...” 
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Nevertheless, since this Grand Fugue, 
which might better be called a tugal rhap- 
sody, since it is not a fugue in the strict 
sense, is the least musical of all Beethoven's 
quartet movements, it is probably just as 
well that the composer followed the sug- 
gestions of his friends, for the listener 
who does not share the view of Bekker 
and others can be pleasantly entertained by 
the delightful dance-like finale which the 
composer substituted. 

The present performance displays a fine 
feeling for ensemble and general musical 
consanguinity. As a recording it tops the 
Budapest set in tonal brilliance, but the 
latter owns a quality of intimacy which 
is missing here; the reproduction in this 
set is considerably magnified and in the 
quicker movements often comes perilously 
near to chamber orchestral proportions. I 
still prefer the Budapest's smoother read- 
ing of the opening movement and _ its 
more warmly songful treatment of the 
Andante con moto. ‘The livelier tempo 
that the Busch Quartet adopts for the Alla 
danza tedesca and the less breathlessly 
paced performance it gives of the finale 
decidedly places these two movements in 
the Busch’s favor. The spacing of the 
work here, by virtue of the fact that the 
first half of the Andante is on the same 
record face as the Presto (or second move- 
ment), gives an extra side for the finale. 
If my memory serves me correctly the 
Budapest Quartet does not play the finale 
quite so rapidly in concert as in the re- 
cording; which suggests that the movement 
was purposely speeded up to meet the ex- 
igencies of a single disc. Honors are about 
egual on the performance of the intensely 
fervent Cavatina, that movement of which 
the composer is quoted as having said 
Never did music of mine make 
in impression on me.. .” 


re) deep 


—P. H. R. 


MOZART: Serenade No. 11 in E flat major 
(for 8 wind instruments), K. 375; played 
-y Members of the Alumni Orchestra 
of the National Association, directed by 
Richard Korn. Victor set M-826, three 
discs, price 33.50. 

A Mozart's eleventh serenade was origin- 

ally composed for only six wind instru- 
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ments: two clarinets, two horns, and two 
bassoons. Later, the composer added two 
oboes to the scoring. It is the later ver- 
sion which is used here. This a delight- 
ful work, full of expressive variety and 
youthful verve. It was written in 1781, 
shortly after Mozart came to Vienna, es- 
pecially to impress Joseph von Strack, the 
chamberlain to Emperor Joseph II. On 
Mozart's own name-day the six musicians 
who had played it for the first time came 
to his house at 11 o'clock at night and 
serenaded him with it. 

Mozart evidently took considerable care 
in devising this score, which follows the 
18th-century form of “table music” or mu- 
sic for diversion. Much of his earlier mu- 
sic in this form showed the influence of 
Haydn and other predecessors, but here, 
except perhaps in the minuets, the music 
evinces a new and more marked indivi- 
duality. As Abert says, “With the two wind 
serenades in E flat and C minor, K. 375, 
388, written between 1781 and 1782, the 
transition from the old type of serenade 
to the free development of all means of 
expression is complete.” (The C minor 
Serenade, played by Arthur Fiedler’s Sin- 
fonietta, is) available in Victor set M-433.) 
Abert also marks the romantic character- 
istics of this score, particularly noticeable 
in the first movement and in the adagio. 
The finale is especially interesting, for 
here the material is suggestive of folk 
derivation and yet, despite what at first 
seems the old Haydnesque folk-song style, 
we cannot fail to recognize the Mozartean 
touch. 

One welcomes the recording of a work 
like this, for we have all too few oppor- 
tunities to hear chamber works for wind 
instruments played in public. The per- 
formance here, by a talented group of 
youthful players from the National Or- 
chestral Association, does justice to the 
work, without however leaving one with 
the conviction that it is being set forth 
under the most ideal circumstances. The 


recording is good. —P H. R 
MOZART Sonata in E flat major, K. 


380; played by Albert Spalding (violin) 
and Andre Benoist (piano). Victor set 
M-8!9, two discs, price $2.50. 





A The listener may acknowledge the ef- 
fectiveness of this work without realizing 
its worth. To appreciate the music fully, 
one should look up the score and see the 
ingenuity of the composer's craftsman- 
ship. Too often I have heard listeners say 
of the Mozart violin-and-piano works that 
they were pleasant but innocuous. Famil- 
iarity alters the case, and most people 
agree that these compositions are appre- 
ciated more after several hearings than 
in the first. Blom calls this sonata a piece 
designed for display, “but display of the 
true Mozartian quality, enhancing the 
musical value, not smothering it under 
meaningless ornament.” The opening 
movement is full of vivacity and “a con- 
scious feeling of power”. The piano plays 
a strong role here, as in almost all of the 
composer's sonatas for violin and piano, 
and one welcomes the fact that the re- 
corders have seen to it that a_ better 
balance is maintained here between Spald- 
ing and Benoist than was obtained be- 
tween Heifetz and Bay jin the latters’ 
performances of Mozart sonatas. Albert 
rightfully calls the Andante con moto the 
gem of the work: “this yearning lover's 
lament is, besides, an exemplary instance 
of Mozart's now perfected art of carry- 
ing out a dialogue between the instru- 
ments”. The final rondo is one of rollick- 
ing charm, which Albert contends fol- 
lows the lines of the rondos in the con- 
certos. 

Spalding and his partner play this work 
with poise, style and generally good tone. 
The pianist is often inclined to be some- 
what brittle in his technical precision and 
not as fluently gracious as he might be, 
and the violinist’s emotion is not always 
wholly persuasive. But since taste and 
musicianship are well evidenced here one 
can derive enjoyment from the perform- 
ance. The recording is excellent. 


—P. H. R. 


SAINT-SAENS: Sonata in D minor, Op. 
75; played by André Pascal (violin) 
and Isidore Philipp (piano). Colum- 
bia set M-471, three discs, price $3.50. 


A it is the performance here rather 
then the music that receives our applause. 
Pascal and Philipp are both highly gifted 
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artists. This set might be called a sou- 
venir of the work that these musicians 
accomplished in Paris before the German 
occupation. Both men were instructors 
at the Paris Conservatory and this record- 
ing, made by Pathé in 1935, was issued 
in recognition of their fine work there. 
The sonata dates from 1885. Many 
people forget that Saint Saéns was born 
as long ago as 1835. Thus this work 
dates from his maturity, and shows the 
easy facility with which the composer 
could handle the classical style. Closely 
following along the lines of the Beethov- 


en sonatas, the composition is in two 
movements, each subdivided into two 
parts, where the composer achieves an 
ingratiating lyrical nuance and later a 


technical brilliancy which advantageously 
exploits the qualities of the instruments. 
The music is enjoyable, however, and 
will undoubtedly be appreciated for the 
sincere and intelligent musicianship of 
the players. The recording is satisfactory. 


—P.H.R. 


SCHONBERG: Pierrot Lunaire; perform- 
ed by Erika Stiedry-Wagner (recita- 
tion); Rudolf Kolisch (violin and viola); 
Stefan Auber Edward Steuer- 
mann (piano); Leonard Posella (flute 
and piccolo); Kalman Bloch (clarinet 
and bass clarinet); under the direction 
of Arnold Schénberg. Columbia set M- 
161, four discs, price $4.50. 


(cello); 


A Schonberg is a composer for whom 
people either have the greatest admiration 
or no liking at all. Even his earlier works, 
like Verklarte Nacht and Gurrelieder, 
wherein he evidenced strong romantic 
tendencies, are the subject of controversy, 
and are either whole-heartedly admired 
or rejected. Since 1914, Schénberg has 
been composing music in which, as has 
been frequently said, “the spirit of con- 
troversy is almost as strong as the spirit 
of creative work.” His music from 1909 
onward was largely impressionistic, but 
completely opposed to the impressionistic 
school of music which sprang up in France 
with Debussy, Ravel and others. For his 
impressionism aims not at mirroring the 
outer world but rather at expressing inner 
experience. In devising new scales and 
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harmonic rules, he deliberately threw out 
romanticism and tone color as an end in 
itself, and applied cold logic to the crea- 
tion of each work. His technique is highly 
involved, and it exacts almost as much 
from the listener as it does from the per- 
formers. 

A great deal has been written on Schén- 
berg, but I have still to find a better 
summarization of the man and his art 
than that contributed by the late Adolf 
Weissmann in The Problems of Modern 
Music (1925). “The fierce hatred of ro- 
manticism in all its forms, and the absolute 
logic of his art,” says Weissmann, “can 
only be understood in the light of the 
psychology of Schénberg’s race and gen- 
eration. He presents the curious phenom- 
enon of creative will under the strict cen- 
sorship of intellect, critical yet convinced 
of its own naivete. 

“... Asa child of the 20th century he 
suffers more than Mahler from the terrific 
burden of the past which forces him and 
his contemporaries to seek new forms of 
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expression. . . The result is that since 1914 
Schonberg has given the world little mu- 
sic of value, but has nevertheless exercised 


a vast influence . . . Such influence would 
be inexplicable apart from a basis of real 
worth, and Schonberg is no mere school- 
master but a valuable guide to all who 
take a serious interest in present-day mu- 
sic. His opinion is worth the attention of 
those who are far from being Schénber- 
gians. He is confessedly a power to be 
reckoned with; according to some, a power 
of darkness, but, in the opinion of others, 
a true prophet.” 

Perhaps in no other work of his so- 
called experimental middle period ts 
Schénberg more convincing than in his 
Pierrot Lunaire, a set of twenty-one songs 
that employ a type of expression known 
as speech-song, each of which is conceived 
in a different structural form and with 
a different orchestration. Weissmann says 
of this work: “It is unlike anything else 
which can be called music; but it is a 
unique and telling exposition of the gro- 
tesque folly which is its subject.” The 
poems were written by Albert Giraud, a 
Belgian; Schénberg uses a German trans- 
lation. Settings of some of the poems, 
also in German, have been made by Max 
Kowalski and Joseph Marx; the twelve 
Kowalski were at one time 
available in a Columbia recording made 
by Ernst Wolff, the baritone (see issue of 
March, 1937). Schénberg’s settings are 
far more radical than the others. By em- 
ploying repetition of certain themes, the 
type of unity and 


songs by 


composer provides 
coherence. It is almost impossible to des- 
cribe this music for the listener; it may 
fascinate him and it may repel him. The 
poems themselves are decadent expres- 
sions, and their settings are highly sophis- 
ticated. | had only heard this work three 
times in performance prior to this record- 
ing, and only by following the score in the 
second and third performances was I able 
to grasp its contents. This score, like most 
of the composer's, still fascinates me, but 
as music for the eye rather than for the 
ear. Emotionally it supplies very little. 
The greater emotional content of Alban 
Berg's music has made his scores far more 


accessible, and I believe that many of us, 





in the long run, will derive more from 
Berg's Violin Concerto and his Lyric Suite 
than from Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. 

The composer expresses himself as com- 
pletely satisfied with this recording. He 
pays tribute to many people for their part 
in the present performance as well as in 
those of the past. His neglect to mention 
the American singer, Mina Hager, who 
gave the finest performance of the work 
I heard, is unfortunate; with all due re- 
spect to the comprehending performance 
of Erika Stiedry-Wagner, I, for one, would 
have preferred to have had Miss Hager 
as the vocalist. However, the performance 
is both effectively contrived and recorded. 
The set is sponsored by the League of 
Composers, which originally issued it on 
private subscription. 

It is unfortunate that Columbia did not 
see fit to supply a booklet with this set, 
rather than pasting the notes in the front 
and back covers of the album, thus mak- 
ing it a burdensome task to read the an- 
notations. —P. H. R. 


VINCI: Sonata in D major (for flute and 
harpsichord); played by René LeRoy 
and Yella Pessl. Victor disc 18086, 
price $1.00. 


A Leonardo Vinci (1690-1732) was for 
a time royal choirmaster at Naples. Later 
he became a monk. He was a prolific com- 
poser, and his works include some 40 
operas, besides oratorios, church and 
chamber music. It is of interest to know 
that he wrote an opera on the subject of 
Iphigenia in Tauris in 1725, a half-cen- 
tury before Gluck wrote his opera on the 
same subject. 

The soothing and intimate qualities of 
this “sonata” offer a great contrast to much 
that we hear today. The work, a tuneful 
little suite in five movements—adagio, al- 
legro, largo, tranquillo, allegro—is the type 
of music which in its time was “a part 
of every household where music was en- 
joyed.” And since this serene and _ reflec- 
tive composition has the power to take 
us out of our present age of speed and 
noise, it might well be a part of every 
household where music 7s enjoyed. It is 
always good to attune our ears to the mu- 
sic of Bach's time; and Vinci was a tal- 
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ented Italian contemporary of the famous 
master. 

René LeRoy and Miss Pessl do full jus- 
tice to this music. The purity and fluidity 
of LeRoy’s tone has always made his re- 
cords particularly enjoyable to me. The re- 
production is good, but again—as in the 
W. F. Bach sonata issued last month— 
one feels that there should have been more 
harpsichord tone. The surface level here 
is a little higher than it should have been. 


—P. H. R. 





Keyboard 


BRAHMS: Five Intermezzi — Op. 118, 
No. 6; Op. 76, Nos. 3 and 4; Op. 116, 
No 4; and Op. 119, No. 2; played by 
Walter Gieseking. Columbia set X-201, 
two discs, price $2.50. 

A There are some — including this re- 
viewer — who believe that the essence 
of Brahms is found not in the larger 
works, such as the symphonies, choral, or 
larger chamber compositions, but in the 
smaller, more intimate forms. Brahms 
achieved his greatest fame in lengthy ut- 
terances; but he had a more intimate side 
that in some respects is a complete anti- 
thesis of the thinker and philosopher. The 
later piano pieces, the Liebeslieder Wal- 
zer, and above all, the songs — all re- 
veal an intimate lyric quality that is not 
the romantic rush of youth, but a lyric- 
ism tempered by experience and express- 
ive of a retrospective sadness. If music 
be a reflection of the experiences of the 
composer translated into sound, there need 
be no written testimony concerning the 
poetry and nobility of Brahms’ soul: his 
music is enough. 

Two of the intermezzi played here are 
familiar; the others are not heard very 
often. The first, in E flat minor and the 
last, in E minor, are deservedly popular. 
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That in E minor is a wistful, songful 
work; the other is more rugged and of a 
greater emotional sweep. 

Op. 76, No. 3, in A flat, is quiet and 
flowing, and its companion, No. 4, in B 
flat, is very Schumannesque and_ indes- 
cribably beautiful. It is simply, though 
subtly, constructed, and sings its way 
through from first to last note. 

Op. 116, No. 4, in E major, has an 
opening phrase and following sections 
that curiously anticipate certain things 
that Scriabin was to compose. This in- 
termezzo has never seemed to me to be 
one of Brahms’ happiest attempts, al- 
though it must be admitted that many 
consider it to Le among the greatest piano 
compositions ever written. Huneker, for 
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instance, finds it “the most beautiful piece 
in the world.” 

Gieseking plays with strength and ten- 
derness, and with a poetry that the 
Bachaus discs do not approach. There 
could be not ketter introduction to the 
piano music of Brahms than the present 
set, and it is highly recommended. The 
recording is adequate, but not of the best, 
and the surfaces are not very smooth. Nor 
is the balance ideally realized, for there 
is a slight predominance of right hand, 
and some of the louder notes emerge with 
a mildly explosive ping. Perhaps it is 
the fault of the piano. At any rate, this 
difficulty can be helped by removing some 


m.<.. 5. 


of the highs. 


MOZART: Rondo in A minor, K. 511; 
played by Guiomar Novaes, piano. Col- 


umbia disc 71208-D, price $1.00 


7 


A This fine composition dates from 178 


Aside from its own beauties, it is inter- 
esting because on one hand it is remin- 
iscent of Bach, and on the other it looks 
Romantic 


The Bach reminder comes in 
Mozart 


ahead to the school of piano 


composition 
the quasi-variation style, where 
adopts a technique used by the German 


works like the 


master in second move- 
ment of the Italian Concerto and sections 
of the Goldbere Variations. The Roman- 


tic suggestion is encountered in the key- 
board writing. about the earliest 
selection I know that definitely anticipates 
Chopin. Even the theme, a mournful one 
in minor, is Chopinesque, and the figur- 


T his 1s 


ations and elaborations of it, especially in 
the middle of side, bear the 
very stamp of the Polish genius 

Novaes plays with an appropriately 
Romantic warmth. While her reading is 
not what a would call Mozartean, 
it must be remembered that the music 1s 
not very typical of the composer's key- 
board works, and stand a greater 
amount of pedalling and color than most 
others. One could, however, wish for more 
finish; some of the attacks are too abrupt, 
and there is a general feeling that Novaes 
is less happy here than in the other works 
she has recently recorded. The recording 
is good, except for a percussive quality 
that was apparent on several machines in 


the second 


purist 


can 
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which I tried the disc. 
This is a first recording for Columbia; 
Victor has a fine version by Paderewski. 
—H. C. S. 


RACHMANINOFF: = Swite No. 2 for 
Two Pianos, Op. 17; and (trans. Babin): 
How Fair This Spot; Floods of Spring; 
played by Vitya Vronsky and Victor 
Babin. Victor set M-822, three 
price $3.50. 


discs, 


A This set, which replaces the 1934 re- 
lease by the same artists, is for Rachman- 
inoff lovers only. The music possesses 
characteristics that are present in virtually 
every work of the composer; and while 
the formula still appeals to many, an 
equal number will find the monotony of 
style definitely detrimental to sustained 
listening. This in spite of the magnific- 
ent writing for the performers — writ- 
ing that is for superior beings who pos- 
sess technique to burn. Vronsky and 
Babin are such beings, and I confess that 
I enjoyed the work more for their per- 
formance than for the merits of the mu- 
sic, which I am afraid will not stand 
repeated hearings. 


There are four movements: a chordal, 
scherzo-like Introduction, a frisky Valse, 
a lush, richly harmonized Romance, and 
a whirling Tarantelle. The set is filled 
out with Babin’s transcriptions of two 
Rachmaninoff songs. Those desiring the 
originals can get How Fair This Spot 
sung by Koshetz on a Schirmer disc and 
Floods of Spring by Dickson (although 
the latter is not satisfactory; Ada Sari’s 
unavailable H.M.V. disc is good, and 
Rosing’s, on Decca 29050, still can be 
obtained ). 


Vronsky and Babin play very well, but 
with a mannerism that defeats its own 
purpose after a while. I refer to their 
habit, in the Romance, of making a ritard 
before every new section. Two or three 
would add a pleasant touch, but the 
superfluity becomes a blemish. There are 


enough ritards indicated in the score 
without adding to them. For the rest, 


the recording is well balanced and real- 
istic, though there is a bad swish on 


side 3. ——4. C$. 
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SINDING: Rastle of Spring; GRIEG: 
The Butterfly, Op. 43, No. 1; and 


WAGNER (transcribed by Sanroma): 
Magic Fire Music; played by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, piano. Victor disc 18153, price 
$1.00. 


A The only Victor recordings of the 
Grieg and Sinding pieces now in the ca- 
talogue were released in 1927, in what Vic- 
tor was pleased to call its educational series. 
We hear that the recording company has 
been deluged with requests for a modern 
version of Rustle of Spring, and here we 
have a streamlined, furiously-placed one 
that will be the dismay of those piano 
students who try to imitate it. The but- 
terfly flits gaily under Sanroma’s able fing- 
ers. We are sorry, however, to see San- 


quality; many could do what he does here, 
but very few can match him in his spe- 
cial métier — modern music. Now that 
he has got these out of his system, it may 
be hoped that he will turn to something 
more representative of his talents: the 
Shostakovitch piano concerto, for instance, 
or the Strauss Burlesque, which needs re- 
recording. 

The pianist’s arrangement of the Fire 
Music scarcely deserves to be immortalized 
on records. —H. C. S. 
STUDIES IN ORGAN TONE; explained 

by G. Donald Harrison, compiled and 

played by Ernest White. Technichord 
set AS-1, three 12-inch discs. 
A Here is a set of records with examples 
and explanation of the various types of 
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Harrison, the president of the Aeolian- 
Skinner Co., in these records takes the 
listener, so to speak, behind the scenes 
to explain and let him hear the sound 
ot individual and to show how 
they combine to make the sound that is 
the tone of the whole instrument. The 
pleying is done on a Harrison-designed in- 
strument recently installed in Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Technichord, which has already shown 
its ability to record the organ, has ac- 
complished a proficient job of reproduc- 
tion. The first disc gives Principal 8; 
Principal 8 and 4; Principals 8, 4, 2-2/3 
and 2; Blend; Open Flute; Stopped Flute; 
Chimney Flute; Flute Ensemble; String 
toned stops; String and Celeste; Mutation 
stops; Nazard and Tierce; and Mixtures. 
The second Chorus _ reeds; 
Characteristic reeds; Reeds and Mixtures; 
Contrasts in tone; String and flute; Muta- 
tions and Reeds; Flue pipes in each 
division; Flue stops and Mixtures; The 
complete organ. The third disc contains 
two compositions played by Mr. White— 
(a) Pastels from the Lake of Constance 
—Landscape in the Mist (Karg-Elert), (b) 
Choral-Vorspiel Himmel hoch da 


komm’ ich her (Johann Pachelbel). 
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AMERICAN FOLK LORE, Vol. 3: You 


rot to cross that lonesome valley; The 
Lass from the Low Countree (disc 
2171); Black is the color of my true 


love's hair; Go ‘way from my window; 


One mornine in May (disc 2172); The 


Wife of Usher's Well (Child ballad 
79); The Death of Queen Jane (Child 
ballad 170) (disc 2173); Little Mattie 
Groves (¢ hild ballad 81) (disc 18087); 


sung by John Jacob Niles, mountaineer 
tenor, accompanying himself on dul- 
cimer or piano. Victor set M-824, one 


12-inch and three 10-inch discs, $3.75. 
A Mr. Niles is gradually building up an 
impressive collection of Americana, and 
at the same time giving many of us our 
first Opportunity to get to know the rich 
literature of foik ballads in its complete 
literary-musical form. Poetry of this type 
often finds its way into anthologies, but 
only recently have most of us come to 
know the charm of the melodies that be- 
long to these songs, and something of the 
authentic style of their performance. Mr. 
Niles’ voice, as has been remarked be- 
fore, may take some getting used to, but 
his utter lack of professional vocalism no 
less than his intimate acquaintance with 
the literature, gained by years of study, 
gives to his singing a quality generally 
found only in untrained folk singers. 

As we know, some poetry of the highest 
type exists among these ballads, and not 
a little of the quality of our art-poetry 
has been derived from them. The same 
is true, of course, of their music. It is 
scarcely surprising, as we remember this, 
to find in some of these songs an atmos- 
phere after which composers have often 
(and often vainly) striven. Nor should we 
be amazed at what is almost an “arty” 
portamento in Go ‘way from my window, 
or the suggestive quality Niles gets into 
his voice in Mattie Groves. 

The prevailing mood of the collection 
is decidedly melancholy — in fact there 
is only one bright spot among the eight 
songs. This is the charmingly airy One 
morning in May. For all that, and for all 
the limitations of Mr. Niles’ vocal equip- 
ment, there is no impression of monotony 
left by these songs as a group. As before, 
the huskiness of the voice presents certain 
problems to the recording engineers, and 
to the reproducing equipment. 

—P. M. 


DUPARC: Chanson triste; and BACHE- 
LET: Chere nuit; sung by Eleanor Steber, 
soprano, with piano accompaniment by 
James Quillian. Victor disc 18088, $1.00. 


A Miss Eleanor Steber, one of last sea- 
son’s acquisitions at the Metropolitan, has 
one of the purest and smoothest lyric 
voices before the public today. It is indeed 
a voice with a full share of that sympathe- 
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tic quality implied in the word lyric. She 
is, furthermore, a musical singer—as yet, 
perhaps, not a subtle artist, but one from 
whom finer things are reasonably to be ex- 
pected. I am sorry she chose to make her 
phonographic début with the Duparc 
Chanson triste, not because she does not 
do it well, but because Victor already has 
it listed in a superbly sensitive perform- 
ance by Charles Panzéra. Miss Steber 
might have chosen a song in which the 
competition was not so serious. But this 
is a common mistake among recording 
debutantes. In the companion song she has 
made a wiser choice, for though Chere 
nuit has been a staple of the vocal studio 
repertoire for many years, it has not pre- 
viously figured in the Victor catalogue. It 
is a rather lush setting of a poem by 
Eugene Adenis, in which are described the 
sounds and perfumes of the night. Hardly 
to be compared with the Chanson triste 
in musical value, it is, nevertheless, such 
stuff as popularity is made on. In both 
songs the singer's unusual gifts are evident 
although her diction could be bettered, but 
in both — and particularly in the Duparc 
—she is hampered by a heavy-handed and 
prosaic accompanist. —P. M. 


LEONCAVALLO: Pagliacci; with the 
following cast— Nedda, Rosetta Pam- 
panini; Canio, Francesco Merli; Tonio, 
Carlo Galeffi; Silvio, Tino Vanelli; 
Beppe, Giuseppe Nessi, and the Chorus 
and Orchestra of La Scala, Milan, con- 
ducted by Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia 
set Operatic-22, nine discs, price $9.50. 


A When Italian H. M. V. issued its re- 
cording of Pagliacci in 1934 with Gigli, 
Basiola, and others, about the last word 
on this opera on records was said. There 
are few tenors today who equal Gigli for 
sheer beauty of voice. Despite his man- 
nerisms he gives us the best performance 
of Canio to date on records. His asso- 
ciates are perhaps vocally not so splendid- 
ly endowed, but it remains a fact neverthe- 
less that Basiola sings more smoothly than 
Galeffi, and that only Pacetti fails to 
measure up to her rival in the present set. 

Despite its age (1930), the present re- 
cording still compares favorably with to- 
day's products; indeed, there is evidence 
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that the recorders around 1930 knew much 
about obtaining a good balance between 
the singer and the orchestra, and also some- 
thing about keeping vocal quality con- 
sistently smooth as well as realistic. 
Galeffi, one of the foremost baritones 
of his day, was definitely past his prime 
when he sang for this set. Rich vibrant 
tones are juxtaposed to thin-spread ones, 
and in climactic moments the baritone is 
frequently below the pitch. From the 
standpoint of histrionics and drama, how- 
ever, the baritone still had much to offer. 
Merli’s production here is very reminiscent 
of a steam calliope; he endeavors to make 
his voice larger than it naturally is with 
a resultant loss of quality and a consistent 
effect of strain. Vocally he is by no means 
as satisfying as Gigli, or for that matter 
as the tenor Valente in the earlier Victor 
set. Pampanini, who ranked as one of the 
finest sopranos in Italy in 1930, gives a 
vibrant and telling performance of Nedda, 
and the Silvio of Vanelli is excellently 
The 
shows his worth as an operatic conductor, 
Scala and Orchestra 
themselves honor. But when 
all is said and done it is the singers of the 
make a 
successful performance of this opera 


P.. G. 


sung late Lorenzo Molajoli again 


and the La Chorus 
acquit with 


roles of Canio and Tonio who 


McDONALD Sones of and 
SIBELIUS Die Gl »ckhenmelodte in der 
Kirke zu Berghill; sang by The Univ- 


ersity of Pennsylvania Choral Society, 


( onqguest; 


Harl McDonald, conductor. Victor set 
M-823, two discs, price $2.50. 
A The booklet accompanying these re- 


Henderson 
ing that Harl McDonald is “as American 
as Pike’s Peak.” I don’t know how the 
stage could have been better set for the 
Songs of Conquest than by this remark. 
For, to me at least, the impression left by 
a hearing of these records is one of just 
that kind of Americanism. The poems of 
Phelps Putnam which Mr. McDonald has 
set are full of the pioneering spirit, and 
the music they have inspired is rugged, 
bold and elemental, abounding in open 
fifths and such devices for stark and strik- 
ing effects. 


cords quotes W. } as declar- 
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One drawback in this kind of setting is 
always the inability of a large group of 
singers, however well trained, to put over 
every word of the very important text. 
The printed poems, as we have them in 
the booklet, are quite necessary to the un- 
derstanding of this music. Of course this 
difficulty is partly the composer's fault 
—or rather that of the style in which he 
has chosen to compose. For he has indulged 
in a good deal of word repetition, and has 
woven the parts in such a way that with 
the best diction in the world something 
would of necessity be lost. With a chorus 
of any size diction is apt to be a weak point 
—as I am afraid it is here. But, and this 
is a very important but, until we are con- 
scious of the words and the music at the 
same time, such a work as this can never 
be justly evaluated. For this reason the 
singers who have worked up to a per- 
formance of this kind of music are apt 
to be much more enthusiastic about it 
than their audiences. 

The Sibelius piece that occupies the 
fourth record side is a quiet, sombre, at- 
mospheric composition, describing the 
peace of nightfall, and presumably set to 
the melody of the bells in the church tower 
at Berghall. Here, though diction is less 
of a problem, the German text which the 
singers use (a translation, I believe) is no 
more clear than the English in Mr. Mc- 
Donald's songs. 

The chorus, as we have known for some 
time, is otherwise an excellent one, and 
the recording is full and clear. —P. M. 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS: Swing low, sweet 
chariot; and Ev'ry time I feel de spirit; 
sung by John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
with Victor Concert Orchestra, Nathan- 
iel Shilkret, conductor. Victor 10-inch 
disc 2168, price 75c. 


A For concert purposes there are two 
familiar approaches to the singing of spir- 
ituals. A singer may treat these religious 
utterances with reverance and affection— 
perhaps even dispensing with the custom- 
ary piano accompaniment in the effort to 
keep them as simple as possible—or he 
may capitalize on their catchy rhythms 
and on their naiveté, neglecting no kind 
of elaboration which may be calculated to 
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catch the popular fancy. Mr. Thomas sings 
these two well-known numbers in the sec- 
ond manner, with the assistance of an ex- 
tra-fancy small orchestra. He has been well 
recorded. —P. M. 


NICOLAI-BACH: Chorale: Now let every 
tongue adore Thee (Wachet auf, ruft 
uns die Stimme) (orchestrated by Char- 
les O'Connell); sung by Dorothy 
Maynor, soprano, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, dir. Eugene Ormandy; and 
BACH: Herzliebster Jesu (Chorale from 
the St. Matthew Passion) (orchestrated 
by O'Connell); played by the Phila- 
delphia orchestra, dir. Ormandy. Victor 
disc 18166, price $1.00. 


A Given melodies such as these, it would 
be difficult indeed to turn out undistingu- 
ished music. Bach, no mean melodist him- 
self, knew this so well that he built many 
of his greatest works around the chorales 
of the Lutheran church. Mr. O'Connell has 
carried on from where the Master left off, 


simply arranging Bach’s arrangements for 
effective performances in the modern man- 
ner. Listeners to whom the modern man- 
ner as applied to Bach is not anathema 
will find that he has done very well ex- 
actly what he set out to do. 

The first chorale enlists the services of 
Miss Dorothy Maynor, whose thrillingly 
lovely lyric soprano voice rings out high 
and clear over the sonorities of the great 
orchestra. Perhaps the combination of the 
wonderful tune of Wachet auf and Miss 
Maynor’s tones should be enough to satis- 
fy anyone. I submit the criticism, how- 
ever, that although she sings in English 
not much of the text comes through, and 
that for all the height and power of her 
voice it is not quite big enough to keep 
the chorale perfectly “square” as it should 
be, particularly at the end. The final line 
is sung in the higher octave, and in it 
the singer conveys the impression of giv- 
ing just about all she has. 

The moving St. Matthew chorale is, 
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as | have already implied, given a straight 
enough orchestral treatment. Performance 
and recording are in the well-known Phila- 
delphia Orchestra tradition. —P. M. 


ROCCA: I] Dibuk: Ecotti, mia bella amica; 
Ma ora torno verso l'anima tua; sung 
by Augusta Oltrabella, soprano, and 
Gino del Signore, tenor, with La Scala 
Orchestra, G. Antonicelli, conductor. 
Victor disc 13781, price $1.00. 


A This release is a belated memento of 
an opera which won quite some atten- 
tion several seasons ago, but which, I 
would have thought, is by now pretty 
well forgotten. Lodovico Rocca’s operatic 
version of Sholom Anski’s Yiddish drama 
was first produced at La Scala on March 
7, 1934. Augusta Oltrabella, who particip- 
ates in this recording, was the prima donna. 
The Rome Tribune's critic had this much 
to say for the work: “The Dybbuk brings 
us back to the great period of Italian mu- 
sic.” Franco Gione, the conductor, felt that 
with this opera Rocca reached “the stature 
of the first composer of Italy.” 

Il Dibuk, in English translation, had its 
American premiére in Detroit on May 6, 
1936, and was heard shortly after in Chi- 
cago and New York. Rosa Raisa and Fred- 
erick Jagel had the principal parts. The 
following words, by Olin Downes, are 
fairly typical of the American reaction to 
the opera: “. . . it represents, on the whole, 
the emptiest score we have heard from a 
school of composition which is today sin- 
gularly lacking in either inspiration or 
sincerity.” That Rocca possesses a keen 
sense of the theatre seems to be generally 
granted, and his ability to underline the 
developments of the plot has been ad- 
mired. But on the other hand he is often 
reproached with “a weakness of melodic 
invention.” 

After listening to this record I am inc- 
lined to believe that these criticisms are 
just. On the A-side of the disc the melody 
(rather undistinguished melody from the 
land of Verdi and Puccini) is given almost 
entirely to the orchestra, while the singers 
carry on a conversation in recitativo. On 
the reverse side the voices have some op- 
portunity to soar a bit more, but still they 
sing nothing we are likely to remember 


) 


after the record is played. The singing is 
rather too forward in the recording for 
the good of the balance, but it is not dif- 
ficult to recognize the composer's skill in 
handling the orchestra. The voices them- 
selves are good typical Italian ones of the 
modern school, pleasant enough in quality, 
but lacking any particular charm. 


—P. M. 

SCHUBERT: Songs from Die Wéinter- 
reise, Op. 89: Gute Nacht; Wasser- 
flut (disc 71174D); Letzte Hoffnung; 
Die Wettfabne; Auf dem Flusse 
(disc 71175D); Rast; Frihlingstraum 
(disc 71176D; sung by Lotte Leh- 


man, soprano, with piano accompan- 
iment by Paul Ulanowsky. Columbia 
set M-466, three discs, price $3.50. 


A What I wrote a year ago apropos of 
Lotte Lehmann’s Victor album containing 
eleven of the Winterreise songs could, for 
the most part, stand for the continuation 
she has now made for Columbia. The most 
serious criticism I can make of the new 
set is that, as in the case of its predecessor, 
the songs are thrown together in an order 
(or lack of it) that makes consideration of 
the whole cycle very difficult. The Colum- 
bia album does not duplicate any of the 
songs in the Victor set, and since it is 
marked Vol. 1, we may assume that it will 
be followed by a recording of the remain- 
ing six in the near future. It will then be 
possible to figure out the proper sequence, 
and to follow the story of the jilted lover 
as Schubert and Miiller intended it to be 
followed: but this will involve playing 
sometimes half a side at a time, and will 
certainly prove too confusing for the av- 
erage collector. Obviously, then, the con- 
tinuity of the cycle does not seem as 
important to Mme Lehman as it does to 
me, and she can hardly take it amiss if 1 
consider her singing of the individual 
songs rather than her performance of the 
Miiller-Schubert drama. And obviously too, 
if this is the case, the fact that the singer 
does not seem to be in voice or tempera- 
ment the ideal interpreter of this beautiful 
set of songs is really not important. 
As before. the more sustained of Schu- 
kert’s lieder fare best with Mme. Lehmann. 
In the quicker tempi she is inclined to 
ejaculate rather than to sing, and when 
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called upon for any sort of passage work 
she is usually found wanting. I teel, too, 
that she comes dangerously near to over- 
doing the contrasts of tempo and dynamics 
(especially in Auf dem Flusse), though 
this kind of dramatizing is a part of her 
stock in trade. For my taste her Gute 
Nacht, though sung (as are all the songs) 
with real sincerity, is a little on the tast 
side. There is a certain feeling of nervous- 
ness about it — a feeling which is rather 
characteristic of the set as a whole. It has 
been said that the Winterreise songs are 
mostly “walking songs,’ and that they 
should never for long lose the rhythm of 
a rather stolid pace. But if I miss this 
impression, I am, I suppose, again think- 
ing of the cycle as a whole, whereas Mme. 
Lehmann is singing only a selection of the 
songs. 

The recording here is a few shades 
richer and rounder than that of the Victor 
set. Both the singer's voice and the ex- 
cellent Mr. Ulanowsky’s piano tone 
emerge pleasantly and in satisfactory bal- 
ance from these discs. It does seem un- 
fortunate that measures of economy (I 
suppose) lead the sponsors to cut Mr. 
Slonimsky’s notes down to a bare mini- 
mum. Only the inside cover of the album 
is used (is the day of booklets past?) and, 
aside from prose translations of the songs, 
the information given is confined to a 
short discussion of the parallel between 
the poet's life and that of the composer. 
The significance of the cycle is summed 
up (!) in these words: “Not all of these 
poems relate to winter travel, but all have 
the air of gloomy resignation.” —P.M., 


WAGNER: Tannhauser — Song to the 
Evening Star; and Die Meistersinger 
Jerum! Jerum!; sung by Nelson Eddy 
(in English) with orchestra conducted 
by Robert Armbruster. Columbia disc 
71189-D, price $1.00. 





A Some of us recall a promising young 
singer named Nelson Eddy, who sang the 
role of Gurnemanz with Stokowski in 
Philadelphia six or more years ago. The 
voice was rich and round in those days, 
and the singer's artistry augured a vastly 
different career than he has had. It would 
be difficult to say whether Eddy altered 
his vocal style to accommodate radio, or 
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whether his singing career in the movies 
caused a change. But a change is very 
apparent in his singing, as heard on re- 
cords during the past year. The voice here 
has not the fullness or power it once 
owned, and there are distinct evidences 
that the singer grows tired before he com- 
pletes either aria. The clear enunciation 
is most commendable; every word is un- 
derstood, and it should be noted that Eddy 
has selected singable translations. The or- 
chestral accompaniments are closer to 
Hollywood than to those of a reputable 
opera house. The recording is quite good. 


WOODFORDE-FINDEN: Kashmiri Song; 
and Till I Wake (Nos. 3 and 4 of Four 
Indian Love Lyrics); sung by John Mc- 
Cormack, tenor, with piano accompani- 
ment by Gerald Moore. Victor 10-inch 
disc 2169, price 75c. 


A John McCormack, one of the most 
prolific of recording artists twenty and 
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thirty years ago, has been busy in the 
English studios. Among his recent contribu- 
tions have been a number of English songs 
of the better type—songs badly needed in 
the catalogues as the very best kind of pro- 
paganda for singing in our language. It 
is therefore disappointing that the Vaughan 
Williams, Somervell and Coleridge-Taylor 
songs have been passed over by Victor in 
favor of these two “semi-classics” by Amy 
Woodforde-Finden. It is undeniable that 
the record presents a better case for these 
songs than any other | know—for after 
all McCormack is a great artist—but I 
for one would rather hear the loving care 
which has been expended on the inter- 
pretation and recording of these songs ap- 
plied to some music that does not need 
so strong a case advanced for it. 


—P. M. 

CANTE FLAMENCO: Seguidillas; Pete- 
neras (disc 36176): Solea; Soleares 
(disc 36177); Saetas; Alegrias (disc 
36178); Seguiriyas; Tango Flamenco 
(disc 36179); sung by La Nina de 


los Peinos. Columbia set C-59, four 10- 
inch discs, price $2.50. 


A Columbia has been digging in its re- 
cord vaults and re-issuing some popular 
material made by the jazz virtuosi of a 
decade or more ago. Having met with 
success in this field, it has turned to some 
of the folk material that lay buried in 
its foreign catalogues for years. Although 
the recording here in no way suggests its 
period, most of these discs were made 
at least fifteen years ago. La Nina de los 
‘The Girl with the Combs” 
(so named because she wore innumerable 
small hair), was one of 
the most famous gypsy singers in Spain 
in the past half-century. Her real name 
was Pastora Pavon, but most people simply 
called her by her sobriquet. Spaniards of 
my acquaintance say the singer was all 
of fifty or more when she made these re 
cords, and that her art was not only famous 
throughout the Iberian peninsula but in- 
imitable. If she had remade these songs 
the next day, they say, she would have 
slightly altered their style. 

These songs are nevertheless traditional 
and based on very definite patterns. Origi- 


Peinos, or 


combs in her 








nally they were known as Cante Hondo, 
but later were called Cante flamenco after 
the brightly colored garments worn by 
the gypsies, who were the true singers 
of these songs. The singer employs a 
variety of tonal effects in the performance 
of this music, and a wide range of emo- 
tions is represented. All of these folk 
melodies come from the Andalusian 
gypsies of southern Spain, and oriental 
influences are traceable in them. Most of 
the selections here are dance songs, but an 
important exception is the Saetas, which 
is a religious song, usually sung during 
the halts of a religious procession. 

It is hard to describe this music; it 
must be experienced to be fully appre- 
ciated. And once you have fallen under 
its spell it is doubtful that you will be 
able to get the unusual rhythmic pat- 
terns out of your mind. —P. G. 


Other Recordings 

The Adventures of Marco Polo; dramatiza- 
tion and music by The Junior Programs 
Company. Victor set P-90, four 10-inch 
discs, price $2.50. 

Square Dances; played by Woodhull’s Old 
Tyme Masters. Victor set C-36, four 
discs, price $3.50. 

BOND: I Love You Truly; and Just A- 
Wearying for You; sung by Charles 
Kullman, tenor, accompanied by Fritz 
Kitzinger. Col. 10-inc disc 17284, 75c. 

TCHAIKOVSKY (arr. Schmid): Andante 
Cantabile; played by the Leslie Heward 
String Orchestra. Columbia disc 7389-M, 
price $1.00. 

MacDOWELL: To a Wild Rose; To a 
Water Lily; played by Andre Kostelan- 
etz and his Orchestra. Columbia 10-inch 
disc 5279-M, price 75c. 

De TEJADA: Violetas: and La Perjura; 
sung by Carlo Morelli, with orchestra 
dir. by Alfredo Antonini. Columbia 10- 
inch disc 17283-D, price 75c. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: The Rose and 
the Nightingale; and THAYER: My 
Laddie; sung by Josephine Antoine, ac- 
companied by Stuart Ross (piano) and 
J. Henry Bove (flute). Columbia 10- 
inch disc 17285-D, price 75c. 
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AAAA—The Birth of the Blues; An Album 
of W. C. Handy Music. Dixieland Jazz Group 
of NBC’s Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street. Victor set P-82, four 10-inch discs, 
price $2.50. 


e We echo the sponsor's assertion that the 
NBC Chamber Music Society is a most un- 
usual organization. The boys in this gang are 
composed of “‘star players who take any musi- 
cal emergency in their stride, from swing to 
heavy symphonic works’. It’s musicianship plus 
which one finds in these programs, and even 
if one does not like the music, the way these 
boys play can’t be refuted. The present set-up 
is headed by “Hotlips’’ Levine, trumpter par 
excellence. The same arrangements used more 
than thirty years ago in these Handy pieces are 
used here. The playing is in the old Dixieland 
manner—but with the added zest of some ter- 
rifically superb playing. 


AAAA—Four Star Favorites of Artie Shaw. 
Victor set P-85, four 10-inch discs, price $2.50 
¢ Don't look at the album and think it’s re- 
hash of old stuff, just because all the numbers 
are already available. Admit instead that it was 
a clever stunt on Victor's part to recouple 
eight sides of Artie’s best contributions made 
during various stages of that mind-changing- 
about-musicians career of his. Out of the whole 
set you'll probably agree with us that Artie, 
as a musician, shines in each piece, forgetting 
differences of opinion on arrangements. The 
selections are: Frenest, and Begin the Beguine 
(disc 27546) ; Star Dust, and Back Bay Shuffle 
(disc 27547); Dancing in the Dark, and Traf- 
fic Jam (disc 27548); Moonglow, and Serenade 
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to a Savage (disc 27549). Recording varies 
slightly, but they're all well done. 


AAAA—W hen the Sun Comes Out; and Some- 
thing New. Benny Goodman and his Orchestra 
Columbia 36209. 


e One of the finest song-writing talents in 
America is that of Harold Arlen. Comparatively 
little has been heard from him in the past 
several years, which is a pity since his tunes, 
from the very beginning of his career, pos- 
sessed genuine distinction and originality. If 
he has not always produced a masterpiece like 
Stormy Weather, he has never as far as I 
know published a banal melody. It is particular 
joy to welcome a new tune by him in these 
sad days, when the country is suffering a 
drought of decent popular tunes. Even in nor- 
mal times, Arlen’s tunes stood out; but now 
in the morass that popular music has sunk to 
because of the seemingly interminable squabble 
of ASCAP and BMI, a number like When the 
Sun Comes Out shines forth like a beacon 
Goodman does an elegantly expressive job on 
it, with the chief responsibility resting upon 
Helen Forrest for her really beautiful vocal 


AAA—Joltin’ Joe Di Maggio: and Nickel 
Serenade. Les Brown and his Orchestra. Okeh 
6377. 


¢ To me the relation of sports and swing 
is a verv close one indeed. Why the former 
haven't figured more prominently than they 
have in the themes and titles of swing numbers 
I'll never know. A really swell swing number 
is the nearest thing to an esthetic counterpart 
of a home-run with the bases loaded. Hence 
a swing number about the fabulous Di Maggio 
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and his immortal “streak’’ seems highly ap- 
propriate. It's an amusing saga with an in- 
fectious tune and lyric. Brown and his up-and- 
coming crew do a bang-up job on it, properly 
athletic, as it were 


AAA—Jim, and A New Shade of Blue 


Dorsey and his Orchestra. Decca 3963 


Jimmy 


e jim is a sure-fire tear-jerker which any 
reasonably competent song-writer should be able 
to write with one hand while drinking a scotch 
and soda with the other. Beginning with B/é// 
and My Man, there have probably been a hun- 
dred songs written according to the same for- 
mula and all have been hits. Naturally the 
persuasiveness of the vocalist is the important 
factor in its effect. Jimmy Dorsey has two 
of the top-ranking dance-band vocalists in Bob 
Eberly and Helen O'Connell. Highly effective, 
versatile singers, both of them, they've been 
responsible for about 95% of Jimmy Dorsey's 
present prodigious SUCCESS, especially on the 
juke boxes wring the 
tearful masterpiece dry, which is what is ex- 
pected of them 


Needless to say they 


AAA—Hot Piano. Featuring Earl Hines, ‘Fats 
Waller, Duke Ellington, and Jelly-Roll Morton 


Victor set P-75, four 10-inch discs, price $2.50 


e Six sides are new, two date back a dozen 


years. But the idea’s a good one, and it all 
fits together very well. The Duke—you know, 
the one and only—comes out with the greatest 
honors, and even if you don’t think his play- 
ing is real “hot pian you ll probably agree 
its mighty good piano playing, with more in 
dividuality of stvle than any of the others 
The Duke gives us a ramble on his Solitude 
and his own conception of Dear Old Southland 
(disc 27564). Even if you agree with some 


other folks that Earl Hines’ playing of On the 


Sunny Side « the Street and My Melancholy 

Bah) (disc 27562) is better than anything he’s 
x 

done on records in a long time, we don't think 


you ll rate him with Ellington. As for ‘Fats 
Waller's playing of Ellington’s Ring Dem Bell 
and Johnson's Carolina Shout, (disc 27563). 
carefree, with plenty of the 
rhythmic swing he rolls out of the keyboard 


The Jelly-Roll Morton disc (No. 27565), con 


its neat and 





taining Freakish and Seattle Hunch, dates from 
1929, provides the fourth slant (not dimension) 
on “hot piano” stwle 

AA—Piano Conce) n B flat; and Why Don't 
It Do T More Often? Freddy Martin and 


his Orchestra. Bluebird B-11211 


e It was inevitable that the oys would get 





round to Tchaikovsky's piano concerto and its 
lush opening theme in their frantic search for 


tunes during our present musical drought. Un 


fortunately, it doesn't fox-trot at all well. Being 
in three-four time, its tramsterence to four-four 
time completely destroys its rhythmic lift. In 
the case t{ M n Love, Our Love, Isle f May 


Tchaikovsky adaptations, this ob- 


stacle lidn't exist 


ind other 


The results are more of a 








perversion than an adaptation. Martin prob- 
ably does as well with it as anyone could 
Compared with the only other version to reach 
records, Carmen Cavallaro’s on Decca, which 
is unspeakably bad, Martin’s is a masterpiece 


AA—Invitation to the Waltz. Dick Leibert at 
the Organ with his Orchestra. Victor album 
P-81, price $2.50. 

e The use of the organ with small orchestra 
has always been common in England, and this 
volume, one of the first to be issued in this 
country, turns out very nicely. Six of the more 
popular Johann Strauss waltzes are included: 
Tales from the Vienna Woods, Emperor, etc., 
plus Weber's Invitation to the Dance (mis- 
quoted as “waltz” here) and Lehar’s Merry 
Widou 


Other Current Popular Recordings 
of Merit 


AAA Why Don't We Do This More Often? 
and A Drop in the Bucket. Jan Savitt and his 
Top Hatters. Victor 27584. 


AAA—Mickey. and In the Pinetop’s Footsteps 
Teddy Bluebird 


Powell and his Orchestra. 


B-11276 

AAA—Come and Get It. and Chant of the 
Groove. ‘Fats’ Waller and his Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-11262. 


AAA—Tonight We Love, and I Guess I'll 
Have to Dream the Rest. Tony Martin. Decca 
3988 


AAA—After You're Gone, and Kick It. Gene 
Krupa and his Orchestra. Okeh 6278. 


AAA—You and the Night and the Music, and 
Youre My Thrill. Jack Leonard. Okeh 6324 
AAA The Cou boy Serenade. and Below the 


Equator. Russ Morgan and his Orchestra. 
Decca 3982 


AA—Haurbor of Dreams 
Noble and his Orchestra 


and If It’s You. Ray 
Columbia 36271. 


AA—Solitude, and Bless the Child Billie 


Holiday. Okeh 6270 


AA—A Neu Shade of Blue, and You Were 
Meant for Me. Bob Chester and his Orchestra 
Bluebird B-11259. 


AA Delilah, and The Nickel Serenade Art 


Jarrett and his Orchestra. Victor 27571. 


AA—Jumpin’ Jupiter, and Darling, How You 
Lied. Wayne King and his Orchestra. Victc-: 


) 


AA—Paran Pan Pin, and Tumbando Cana. 
Xavier Cugat and his Waldorf-Astoria Orches- 
tra. Columbia 36270. 


AA—Funiculi, Funicula, and The Procession of 
the Sardar. Les Brown and his Orchestra. 
Okeh. 6293. 
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lowest and highest range cut into a re- 
cord, with as flat an over-all response as 
it is posible to obtain. That is all. For 
all practical purposes, according to the 
most reliable authorities, this range should 
be between 30 and 8,000 c.p.s. (Records 
ordinarily do not go much above 7,500 
c.p.s.) A good machine should have inde- 
pendent bass and treble controls. It has 
been our experience that such a machine 
can be made to reproduce most recordings 
satisfactorily. If a recording does sound 
badly under all tests and control manipula- 
tions, then it is probably poorly made 
even though it may seem to sound better 
on a cheaper machine that is not capable 
of bringing out the defects. In this day 
and age, it would seem to us that all re- 
cordings should be made to reproduce 
well on the best equipment. 
We are in complete disagreement with 
a good number of complaints that review- 
ers and laymen make against recordings, 
and we more often than not find that a 
good deal of these complaints can be 
traced to a lack of understanding of equip- 
ment and how to manipulate it effectively 
for the best results. 
OVERTONES 
(Continued from page 48 
mith’s Mathis der Maler with the N. Y. 
Philharmonic during November and De- 
cember. This would be our first bid. Mit- 
ropoulos, conducting the same orchestra 
during December and January, plans per- 
formances of Richard Strauss’ Alpine Sym- 
phony, Busoni’s Indian Fantasy and Violin 
Concerto with Petri and Szigeti respec- 
tively as soloists. Here we have three more 
bids. It is unfortunate that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and its excellent con- 
ductor can no longer make records, for 
this season Dr. Koussevitzky has some un- 
usual and decidedly worthwhile material 
which, we feel sure, would be welcomed 
on records. For example, the Third Sym- 
phony by the talented young American 
composer William Schuman, and possibly 
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the symphonies of John Alden Carpenter 
and Leo Sowerby, both of which are to 
be played this year. 


. ton Our Mail Bag 


Re: Beecham 
To the Editor: 


I have seen Sir Thomas Beecham . . . attended 
three of his concerts at our Ravinia Park, and will 
before the week is out have attended two more—his 
last two. I have purposely waited until I heard the 
man in person before making this decision, that he 
is the greatest conductor before the public today... 
I heard him conduct Brahms’ Symphony No. 3; 
Beethoven’s Eroica and Second Symphonies; also 
Haydn’s B flat major Symphony (No. 102). I 
listened to these works with score in hand, and after 
I had previously heard the best recordings of the 
pieces available . . . Besides being a great conductor, 
Sir Thomas is also a great wit. His humor is 
fascinating. 

As I write this letter I am enjoying Beecham’s 
recording of Francesca dad Rimini, which I recently 
acquired along with his fine recordings of Bizet’s 
Carmen Suite and the Mozart E flat Symphony. 

I want to thank you for the prompt delivery of 
the set of Grove’s AML’s book service to 
subscribers is a great help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Richard L. Meyer. 
Chicago, IIl., July 10, 1941. 


Music In The Army 
To the Editor: 

I have been here since March 3rd assigned to 
the Medical Dept. It’s more interesting and varied 
and less monotonous than many other forms of 
soldiery. The doctors are all reserve officers and 
hence lack that extreme military demeanor that can 
make life very uninteresting. 

As soon as I was certain about staying here I 
bought myself a very satisfactory portable phono- 
graph to keep in my locker. I bring out 20 to 30 
records each weekend I go home. It has proved 
a good companion to me 2nd to the rest of the 
men (about 40) in my barracks. The most unex- 
pected individuals find themselves enjoying Bee- 
thoven, Shostakovich, etc. 

Sincerely yours, 


Camp Upton, New York. 5. 4. 


Paderewski Discs 
Tc the Editor: 

I discovered two Paderewski discs not mentioned 
in Mr. Fassett’s list; these were Victor double- 
faced records 6388 and 6389. Can you tell me 
what they contained? 

Cordially yours, 
M. Matthews. 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1941. 

[Discs 6388 and 6389 were listed in the Victor 

South American catalogue during the ’twenties. 


6388 contained Couperin’s La Bandoline and 
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Schumann's Warum (original Victor records 88491 
arid 88494), and 6389 contained Chopin’s Valse 
brillante and the early recording of the Paganini- 
Liszt La Campanella (originally Victor 88322 and 
88401.—Editor. ] 


The Budapest Quartet 


To the Editor 


Recent months have produced three new Mozart 
quartet recordings, two of which are of utmost im- 
portance and do a great deal to fill in the gaps 
mentioned in my comment on Mozart’s Haydn 
Quartets, printed in your December, 1938, issue. 
The Roth Quartet version of the “Hunting” 
Quartet in B flat (K.458) was disappointing in 
almest every respect, but it was fortunately fol- 
lowed shortly by the release of the Budapest’s 
re-recording of the same work. Even more im- 
portant, to my mind, is the recent publication of 
the Budapest’s D minor Quartet in the August 
Columbia list 


The older version of the Hunting Quartet, 
though recorded by a “Budapest”? Quartet, was 
never wholly satisfactory and had already been 
dropped from the catalogue. The personnel of the 
Quartet has changed entirely since those days, and 
the new version, I understand, was made in this 
country a year and a half ago, shortly before the 
Quartet switched to the Columbia label. In the 
first movement, I find the tempo somewhat on the 
fast side, but the ensemble and precision of play- 
ing is such that detail is not lost; only the present 
Budapest could “get away” with this tempo. The 
remainder of the quartet I find typicaly exem- 
plary in every detail. 


Neither the old Flonzaley nor the harshly re- 
corded Perole version of the D minor Quartet 
(K.421) was an adequate representation of what 
many believe to be one of Mozart’s supreme mas- 
terpieces. Here the Budapests rise to what may 
well be one of their finest interpretations en- 
graved on discs. Their tempo in the first move- 
ment is again unorthodox, leaning this time toward 
the slow side, but I think that this is wholly 
justified by the rich texture of the scoring and the 
inherent passion of the music. The slow move- 
ment, which is so frequently a letdown after the 
first, is maintained by the Budapests on the same 
level of intensity, though the spirit of resignation 
is always predominant; their insight and execution 
here are truly inspiring. The subtle suspensions 
and rhythms cf the minuet are captured with 
unique precision, and the trio is played to per- 
fection. In the finale, which has something of the 
strict severity of a passacaglia, the performers 
draw out the utmost in subtlety and variety and 
time the emotional climaxes perfectly. This is in 
every respect a thorougly inspired and _ inspiring 
reading of the D minor Quartet, and it is very 
well recorded. 

We now have adequate recordings of all six of 
the string quartets that Mozart dedicated to Haydn, 
of which three are definitive versions by the Buda- 
pest Quartet. The Roth Quartet of earlier days 
gave us fine-grained and well-styled versions of 
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the G major (K.387) and A major (K.464) 
Quartets. The Pro Arte, though lacking in the 
best Mozartean style, give an acceptable account of 
the E flat Quartet (K.428). But for truly fine 
Mozart playing, we must turn to the Budapest 
versions of the D minor (K.421), B flat (K.458) 
and C major (K.465) Quartets. It is to be hoped 
that the Budapest will record the other three 
quartets; it is my understanding from conversation 
with the members of the group that their contract 
obligations will not prevent this. 

Finally, may I add a plea for some Haydn re- 
cordings by the Budapest? Some years ago HMV 
released the G major Quartet, Op. 76 No. 1 in 
England, but Victor has not repressed it here; I 
hear that the Coolidge has also made an unreleased 
version of this, so perhaps the release of the Buda- 
pest is unlikely. However, there are 82 other Haydn 
quartets still available to the Budapest which 
Columbia might well issue, and those who have 
heard this ensemble play Haydn in concert need not 
be told of the merits of such a proposal. 


Phil Hart. 
Portland, Oregon, Aug. 15, 1941. 


A Beautiful Voice 
To the Editor: 


I was naturally very curious, on my return 
from vacation, about the record debut of the 
Metropolitan’s Risé Stevens. There was a wide 
divergence of opinion among the critics about 
the merits or demerits of her first disc: it was 
either a masterpiece of subtle singing, or an 
unconvincingly mannered performance. I should 
like to go on record as agreeing with your 
verdict—surely this is some of the most inter- 
esting and suggestive singing we have heard in 
recent years. It is good to have it proven that 
Miss Stevens’ dramatic gifts, well-known to all 
who have seen her in the opera, are so patent 
in her singing, and that they carry over into 
a recorded performance. It is pleasant to note 
at the same time with what clarity and beauty 
the voice itself records. Aside from the un- 
refined orchestra, I consider the record an 
outstanding one. 

And another thing occurs to me as I listen 
to her Habanera. Recently, in reviewing the 
Columbia debut of Bruna Castagna, I had 
occasion to point to that lady’s attempt to 
bring an Italian vocal line into French operatic 
music. What she was aiming at was something 
very like what Miss Stevens has accomplished. 
The difference lies in the treatment of the 
words. Stevens is able to project her text so 
that every syllable has meaning, without dis- 
turbing the vocal line thus producing what is 
known as “‘vocal color.” Few singers in any 
generation have mastered this. If the result is 
unconventional, it is far more convincing as a 
projection of Carmen’s character than any 
amount of “pure vocalism.”’ 


Yours Sincerely, 
Philip S. Miller 
New York City, September 16, 1941 
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